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How Far Is It to Bethlehem? “And it came to pass, as the 


angels were gone away from 
them into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even 
unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass, which the Lord 
hath made known unto us.” — Luke 2:15. 

How far is an hour? It all depends on how you travel. If you travel by 
horse and buggy, one hour equals about twelve miles. If you drive by car, 
an hour is about 50 miles. And if you fly by jet, one hour can be 700 miles. 
How far is an hour? It all depends on how you travel. 

In a few fleeting days we will once more travel to Bethlehem “to see this 
thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made known unto us.” 
Quite naturally we may ask: 

How far is it to Bethlehem? Friend, it all depends on how you travel. 

If you travel to Bethlehem in the spirit of self-righteousness, you will never 
get there. People who are proud are out of place at Bethlehem. There is 
nothing to appeal to the haughty heart. Only a little town, a stable, a manger, 
a baby, simple Joseph and humble Mary. Only shepherds and an innkeeper — 
and common people. 

The little Babe of Bethlehem is the Lord of heaven and earth. But here 
He made “Himself of no reputation and took upon Himself the form of a ser- 
vant and was made in the likeness of men.” 

This Baby is God’s rich Christmas Gift, which is only for sinners, and for 
all sinners. He is not received as God's Gift by the self-righteous. Bethlehem 
will have no meaning for the man, woman, or child who nurses the serpent 
of pride in his bosom and lets this serpent lie coiled in the warmth of a heart 
which was meant to be the dwelling place of Bethlehem’s King. 

If you have a big head and a proud heart, you will never get to Bethlehem. 

How far is it to Bethlehem? It all depends on the way you travel. 

If you travel in the spirit of materialism, you will never get there. If 
Christmas is going to be only the three T’s — toys, tinsel, and turkey, then 
you will find Bethlehem too far away. If Christmas will be a Festival of 
Getting instead of a Festival of God’s Greatest Gift; if the holy joys of Beth- 
lehem are crowded out by the cares and pleasures of this life, you will never 
get there. And even though you may sing carols with a lump in your throat 
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and give gifts to the poor and spend yourself broke on trinkets and gadgets 
neatly wrapped in colorful foil; if your heart is set on the earthly advantages 
of Christmas, you may be sure that you will never get even to the outskirts 
of this little village. For Bethlehem is the birthplace of Him who had not 
in His lifetime a place where to lay His head, and cared not, simply because 
He had come at Christmas to give men things that the eyes of the body 
cannot see, and grant men blessings which no wealth can buy. 

How far is it to Bethlehem? It all depends on the way you travel. 

If you travel in the spirit of selfishness, you will never get there. If you 
are a supersensitive soul whose life revolves around the pleasures of your 
own will; if you are argumentative and thrive on strife; if you insist that 
your way is the best way only because it is your way, then you will never 
get to Bethlehem. This is the place where the Prince of Peace was born, 
who came as a servant to save mankind, whose coming was declared by 
angels an act of God’s good will to men. If the blessings of Christmas will 
be measured by how much pleasure you receive only for yourself, you will 
not find the Christ born there for you. He will not find His place in a selfish, 
shriveled soul. 

But you can get to Bethlehem! It will depend on how you travel! 

If you travel in the spirit of humble faith, you will get to Bethlehem and 
find what you are looking for. You will discover Emmanuel, God-with-us. 
You will see in this Babe your Savior and your Lord and join the angelic 
choir in singing “Glory to God in the highest.” What saints for centuries 
longed to see in fulfillment you will see by faith. And you will claim the 
Christ as God’s own loving answer to your most pressing problem — the prob- 
lem of your sin. For He has come to set us free — free from the shackles of 
sin, the curse of our transgressions, and the death of all deaths in hell. You 
will leave Bethlehem with a song in your heart and say, “He loved me and 
gave Himself for me.” 

How far is it to Bethlehem? It all depends on how you travel. 

If you travel in the spirit of joyful adoration, you will be blessed in your 
worship there. God’s only Savior and God’s promised Savior will receive you 
into His royal presence, though it be in a manger, and give you the peace 
of faith, the joys of hope, and the security of love. 

What road will you take to Bethlehem? There is only one Bethlehem — 
only one Savior there —and only one road to Bethlehem. It is the Bible- 
road, and all along this highway are the signposts of God, those truths 
“which the Lord hath made known unto us.” You can have an experience 
which equals that of the shepherds, for the Bible is the cradle that rocks 
the infant Christ. And as you kneel in humble adoration because of these 
great truths which God has made known to you, you will find yourself 


pee e Ah, dearest Jesus, holy Child, 
Make Thee a bed, soft, undefiled 
Within my heart that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee. 
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Oh, come, then, to Bethlehem, dressed not in the tattered robes of your 
own pride, selfishness, or greed, but clad only in the royal robes of right- 
eousness spun for you in a manger and dyed red on a hill. M. L. K. 


Dust Off the Calculus Problems belong to the inevitables of life. 


For successful living the solutions thereof 
must also belong to the inevitables. 

The problems related to education are numerous and complex. The White 
House Conference has brought many into sharp focus. Some force us to 
examine our educational program in the light of current developments. 

Let us examine a few facts and their implications. 

1. Fact. — Consolidation of public schools is resulting in increased serv- 

ices and costs. 
Implication. —'The parents of our children will request similar services 
and the per-pupil cost will tend to rise. 

2. Fact.— There is a trend in the direction of paying more and more of 
the increasing local school costs out of state funds. In 16 states this 
already amounts to more than 50% of the total costs. 

Implication. —In the interest of providing equivalent facilities, Lu- 
theran schools may have to look forward to an increase in parish 
revenues. 

3. Fact. —Interest in Federal aid is gathering momentum. 

Implication. —Should Federal aid to education be adopted, it will 
require ingenuity and persuasion to make moneys for auxiliary services 
available to private and church-related schools. To make it possible, 
it will probably be necessary to divorce health and welfare from edu- 
cation insofar as tax moneys are involved. As an alternative, Federal 
aid could be given to people rather than to school systems. 

4, Fact. —With maturation and urbanization comes increased zoning. 
Zoning laws are quite considerate of the needs of public schools, but 
they occasionally discriminate against private and parochial schools. 
Implication. — An intensive study of the problem leading to concerted 
and quick action is urgent. 

5. Fact. —In spite of the critical teacher shortage, there is no intention 

to reduce professional standards. 
Implication.— We must meet state standards of certification. There 
is gratifying growth in the academic equipment of our male teachers. 
However, we must look forward to a higher percentage of degreed 
female teachers in the interest of maintaining commendable profes- 
sional stature. 

6, Fact. — Although public officials would like to pay teachers partly on 
the basis of merit and number of dependents, it will probably happen 
only in rather isolated cases. 
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Implication. — If Lutheran schools would be disposed to adopt single 
salary schedules, serious financial problems would soon be evident. 


7. Fact. —The emphasis on aspects of education related to social com- 
petence continues unabated in public education. 


Implication. — Lutheran teachers will remember that in addition to 
establishing wholesome relationship with our fellow man, it is impera- 
tive that the child reach upward and touch the finger of God and keep 
his feet attached to the good earth which God has provided for his 
temporary sustenance. 


8. Fact. — The increases in high school and college enrollments will be 
more dramatic than those anticipated for the elementary schools. 


Implication. — If we are serious about our interest in providing a con- 
tinuous program of Christian education, there will have to be dramatic 
increases in facilities for the people who wish to go to high school and 
college. H. G. 


What Makes a Good Teacher?  @ conversation with a high 


school teacher, effective teach- 
ing became the topic of discussion. This man, who had years of teaching 
experience and of supervision, maintained that personality determined the 
strength or weakness of a*teacher. 

A bit of introspection may substantiate that point of view. It is true, per- 
sonality is a critical factor in the make-up of a teacher. Think of all the 
teachers you had from kindergarten or first grade through college. Some of 
them you have forgotten, others you would like to forget, and still others 
you hold in fond remembrance because you regard them as outstanding 
teachers. 

What made those teachers whose memory you cherish “outstanding” 
teachers in your estimation? They certainly were not all alike; they did 
not have identical traits and characteristics which caused you to remember 
them so favorably. On the contrary, they were different from one another, 
and still they impressed you strikingly. 

It was the personality of these teachers which made a lasting impression 
upon you. What is personality? It is the sum total of your self projected 
on other people; it is as others see you. Personality includes physical appear- 
ance, such as physique and dress; mental alertness and scholarship; habits 
and skills; attitudes and dispositions, such as fairness, sympathy, co-operative- 
ness, enthusiasm, sense of humor, etc. True, all of these characteristics are 
seldom found on an equally high level in any one teacher, but a balanced 
combination of the sum total can be acquired. It is such balance which gives 
pupils confidence in their teacher and establishes a bond that will last beyond 
the years of direct contact. Above all, and that is important, a strong per- 
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sonality will make teaching and learning effective, which is the prime objec- 
tive of instruction and training. 

For the Christian teacher the ideal personality pattern is seen in Jesus, 
our Savior. He, the Teacher of teachers, not only “taught as one having 
authority,” but He lived what He taught. His was a life of love and service. 
Even when He washed the feet of His disciples, He did so to give them an 
example. He sealed His life of love and service for all mankind by His sac- 
rificial death on the cross. In Jesus, the teacher has the motive and perfect 
pattern for the development of a personality which will make him a good 
teacher. "bok 


How Complicated Is Reading? The current fuss over the meth- 
ods of teaching reading has 


stirred up a lot of feeling on both sides of the fence. The pro-Flesch forces 
are stressing phonics for the Johnny who can't read. The look-and-say groups 
are sure their method is not a failure. So we watch the feuding and the 
fighting for a while and wonder whether all of the story has been told by 
the two sides. 

Dr. Alfred Schmieding, in his article in this issue of LuTHERAN EpucaTION, 
has quietly pointed out that both sides have oversimplified the problem. To 
teach someone to read effectively is no easy matter. It takes careful planning 
and patient guidance to initiate a group of first graders into the mysterious 
routine of reading. It takes real skill to keep high school freshmen on the 
reading trail amid all their trials and tribulations. College freshmen even 
have their problems. Dr. Schmieding suggests that both methods of teach- 
ing reading should be combined in the proper sequence to get results. 

In the news section of this issue of LUTHERAN EDUCATION it is reported 
that the public schools at Champaign, Illinois, have found a better way to 
teach reading. Whether they have, or whether they haven't, still remains to 
be seen. 

Closely related to reading is the spelling problem. Inside the ACD,* 
published by Harpers, has this neat little example involving the A sound. 


Look for a minute at the beautiful peak-pointed letter A, which begins our 
A, B, C’s. Here are many different ways to designate the long A sound: 


Toda (as in aerial, aorta) Todaye (as in aye, meaning always) 
Today (as in pay) Todeh (as in eh?) 

Todey (as in they) Todee (as in fiancée, matinee) 
Todei (as in veil) Tode (as in fiancé) 

Todea (as in great) Todet (as in bouquet) 

Todae (as in rain) Toder (as in dejeuner, 

Todeig (as in feign) really French) 

Todeigh (as in neighbor) Todau (as in gauge) 


* Notes and Questions on American English. Harpers, October 1955. 
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And we commonly use a final silent “e” to distinguish our long “a” from our 
< . 66 > C 2? 

short “a,” as in rate, not rat; made, not mad; or cape, not cap. “That’s logical, 
“> 


you might say. But to spoil this particular logic, we also use a final silent “e 
when the vowel preceding the consonant is short. 


We must actively practice reading and spelling as long as we live, in order 
to give and receive communications. Calling names and stirring up emotions 
can only go so far; after that we must fall back on drill, motivation, and read- 
ing methods (the ones we know best how to handle) to get Johnny and Mary 
to read and spell as efficiently as we can persuade them to do it in the time 
we have allotted to us. 


Educators do not appear in a favorable light when they stir up fusses. 
They look much better when they patiently try to persuade people to improve 
their reading and spelling over what it was yesterday in spite of the difficul- 
ties to be found in the language and in the people. JEG 


Tur ADMINISTRATOR’s Vicious CrrcLE, — There is a type of school admin- 
istrator who wants to do something about everything. This tendency leads 
school executives into trouble. If one insists on doing something about every- 
thing that occurs, it should not be surprising that after a while people who 
observe this process should expect the administrator to do something about 
everything that comes up. This can lead to a kind of vicious circle in which 
the administrator becomes trapped by his own behavior. 


The trouble begins because the administrator is without a clear conception 
of what he should spend his time at. Being unclear on this matter he must 
pay attention to and act decisively with respect to many things. Others seeing 
him take responsibility for such things, assume this is part of his job. Living 
up to these expectancies after a while keeps the administrator so busy he has 
no time to find out what he really thinks is important. And the circle starts 
all over again. — Rosert S. Fiske, University of Buffalo. 


Wet Starep.— When James Joyce faced the problem of showing the 
infinity of time, he did it this way: 

“You have often seen the sand on the seashore. How fine are its tiny 
grains! And how many of those tiny little grains go to make up the small 
handful which a child grasps in its play. Now imagine a mountain of that 
sand, a million miles high, reaching from the earth to the farthest heavens, 
and a million miles broad, and imagine such an enormous mass of countless 
particles of sand multiplied as often as there are leaves in the forest, drops of 
water in the mighty ocean, feathers on birds, and imagine that at the end of 
every million years a little bird came to that mountain and carried away in 
its beak a tiny grain of sand. How many eons upon eons of ages before it 
had carried away all. Yet at the end of that immense stretch of time not even 
one instant of eternity could be said to have ended.” — From A Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man. 


Dm He? — An advertising agency’s survey in ten cities revealed that over 
seven million adults had never heard of Lincoln’s famous Gettysburg address. 
Sixteen per cent of those who knew something about it could not identify the 
speaker. The remainder, we presume, did not know he had moved. 

The Prism 


Do Christians Receive the Forgiveness of Sins 
Through Prayer? 


RAYMOND SURBURG 


One of the objectives of religious 
education is to impress upon children, 
adolescents, young people, young 
adults, and older people, the impor- 
tance and value of prayer. The fre- 
quent allusion to prayer both in the 
Old and the New Testament indicates 
the high regard which God attaches 
to this matter. When Christian teach- 
ers treat the doctrine of prayer, they 
are dealing with a subject intensely 
practical. It is easier to interest 
people in the doctrine of prayer than 
in most of the other doctrines of 
Scripture. Why is thisP Because in 
prayer we are not simply speaking 
of our beliefs, but also about some- 
thing that we do. Some Christians 
engage in prayer more frequently 
than others. A person who never 
prays cannot qualify as a Christian. 

Although prayer is a practice char- 
acteristic of all religions, it by no 
means follows that all praying is 
acceptable to God. Wrong ideas 
about its purpose and benefits are 
found universally. Yes, even in Chris- 
tendom there are current misconcep- 
tions about prayer and its blessings. 
One such erroneous idea is that the 
forgiveness of sins may be obtained 
through prayer. 

The conviction that believers are 
the recipients of spiritual gifts through 
prayer has led theologians and dog- 
maticians to designate prayer as a 
means of grace. Thus the Reformed 
theologian Hodge of the nineteenth 
century asserted: “The means of 
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grace, according to the standards of 
our church, are the Word, Sacraments, 
and prayer.” The twentieth-century 
Reformed theologian Thiessen con- 
curs with Hodge by writing: 

The means of grace are the Word 
of God and prayer. With Hodge we 
say: By means of grace are not meant 
every instrumentality which God may 
please to make the means of spiritual 
edification to His children. The phrase 
is intended to indicate those institu- 
tions which God has ordained to be 
the ordinary channels of grace, i. e., of 
the supernatural influences of the Holy 
Spirit to the souls of men.? 

Shedd, another leading light of nine- 
teenth-century Reformed theology, 
quotes Question 154 of the Larger 
Catechism: “The outward and or- 
dinary means whereby Christ com- 
municates to his church the benefits 
of his mediation are, all his or- 
dinances; especially the word, sac- 
raments, and prayer; all of which are 
made effectual to the elect for their 
salvation.” ? The Methodists enumer- 
ate as their “special means of grace” 
their love feasts and class meetings. 
As means of grace instituted by God 
they mention “prayer, searching the 


1 Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940), III, 466. 

2 Henry Clarence Thiessen, Introductory 
Lectures in Systematic Theology (Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1948), p. 392. 

3 William G. T. Shedd, Dogmatic The- 
ology (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1888), II, 561. 
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Scriptures, the Lord’s Supper, fasting, 
Christian conference.” 4 
Roman Catholicism also teaches its 
constituency that prayer is a means 
of grace. Father Ripley, in his pop- 
ular theology for laymen, asserted: 
“Prayer is absolutely necessary for sal- 
vation. Man must dispose himself for 
justification, otherwise he cannot be 
saved. ... Our spiritual life depends 
on God’s grace and He has, so to 
speak, given us the power to breathe 
it in by prayer.”® Lanslots agrees 
with the latter position by writing: 
“308. Q. Is there any other means 
of obtaining God’s grace 
than the Sacraments? 

A. There is another means of 
obtaining God’s grace, and 
it is prayer.” © 

Even some Lutheran theologians 
have called prayer a means of grace. 
Thus Schleiermacher erred in the 
direction of placing prayer in the 
category of the means of grace by 
claiming that prayer in Jesus’ name 
was a means of grace.’ The Swedish 
theologian Aulen devotes two pages 
in his dogmatics to a defense of the 
idea of prayer being truly a means 
of grace. He goes so far as to assert 


4 Martin Guenther, Populaere Symbolik 
(Fourth edition edited and augmented by 
Dr. L. Fuerbringer; St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1913), p. 285. 


5 Francis J. Ripley, This Is the Faith 
(St. Paul: Catechetical Guild and Educa- 
tional Society, 1951), p. 47. 


6D. I. Lanslots, Catholic Theology 
(St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1923), 
p. 463. 


7 Friedrich Schleiermacher, The Chris- 
tian Faith (Edited by H. R. Mackintosh 
and J. S. Steward; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1928), p. 590. 
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that the Word and Sacraments “are 
indissolubly connected with prayer 
and become effective means of grace 
only in this connection.” ® 

The expression the “means of grace” 
is not found in Scripture, but it is an 
ecclesiastical term that has been 
coined by the church. Therefore it 
behooves us to be careful before we 
declare hostilities upon any person 
because of his use of that term.® 
When, however, prayer is designated 
as a means through which Christians 
are assured of the grace of God as 
well as the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit, then prayer may not properly 
be termed a means of grace. Prayer 
may not be placed on the same level 
with the Word and Sacraments, since 
that would be co-ordinating incon- 
gruous things. Should prayer be 
defined as a “means of grace,” this 
expression must be qualified, as Muel- 
ler does when he writes: 

If the objection is raised that Christ 
Himself practically makes prayer a 
means of grace by teaching us to pray, 
“Forgive us our sins,” Luke 11:4, we 
reply that believers indeed receive for- 
giveness of sins as also other blessings 
by God by way of prayer, yet not 
because prayer is properly a means of 
grace, but simply because a true 
Christian prayer is an expression of 
faith in the divine promises.1° 
The majority of Lutheran theolo- 

gians since Luther’s day have defined 


8 Gustav Aulen, The Faith of the Chris- 
tian Church (Translated from the fourth 
Swedish edition by C. H. Wahlstrom and 
G. Everett Arden; Philadelphia: The Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1948), p. 401. 

9 W. Arndt, Christian Prayer (St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1937), p. 53. 

10 John Theodore Mueller, Christian 
Dogmatics (St. Louis: Concordia Publish- 
ing House, 1934), p. 468. 
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the Word, Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper as the only God-appointed 
means or channels for the bestowal of 
His grace and the forgiveness of sins. 
Thus in the means of grace it is God 
who is acting for us; but in prayer 
the Christian is the acting one, ap- 
proaching God with petitions, inter- 
cessions, and thanksgiving. It has 
been correctly said that, while in the 
means of grace God’s hands are out- 
stretched toward us, in prayer the 
Christian’s hands are outstretched 
toward God." Prayer is an exercise 
of the faith of Christians. The con- 
tention of Aulen that prayer “involves 
not only man’s turning to God but 
includes also an act of God” is not 
Scripturally sound.!? Over against this 
position, Stump wrote: “Prayer is not 
a vehicle which God employs to make 
known and convey His grace to men. 

. Prayer is subjective; the Means 
of Grace are objective. Prayer might 
be described as a means to grace, but 
not as a means of grace.” 18 


Lutherans consequently have dis- 
approved of midweek prayer meet- 
ings sponsored by the Reformed 
churches which feature the singing 
of evangelistic or hortatory hymns, 
and where the assembled worshipers 
participate in the utterance of extem- 
poraneous prayers, usually the prod- 
uct of group dynamics. The use of 
the Word of God for purposes of 
instruction is almost completely ig- 


11 Edward W. A. Koehler, A Summary 
of Christian Doctrine (Second Revised edi- 
tion; Detroit and Oakland, 1952), p. 172. 

12 Aulen, op. cit., p. 402. 

13 Joseph Stump, The Christian Faith 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1932), p. 289, footnote 1. 
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nored at these prayer meetings, since 
they are predicated on the premise 
that prayer is a means of grace, and 
thus the study of the Word is logically 
relegated to a secondary place or neg- 
lected entirely.* 


What, then, is the relationship of 
prayer to the means of grace in re- 
spect to the forgiveness of sins and 
the preservation of the faith? While 
it is true, as clearly taught in the 
Scripture, that by means of prayer 
the Christian soul appears before the 
Throne of Grace and thereby receives 
power and strength, it is nevertheless 
a mistake to place prayer on an equal 
basis with the Word and the Sac- 
raments. Only through the means of 
grace is it possible for a person to 
become a child of God, who will be 
able to enter into a direct and imme- 
diate relationship with God. Even the 
believer who engages in faithful and 
God-pleasing prayer needs the grace 
“if for no other reason but this, that 
his prayer life is so very vacillating; 
frequently he is least disposed to pray 
when he is most in need of new life- 
giving powers of divine grace.” © The 
prayer life of the Christian is subject 
to the fluctuations of his emotional 
life, but the means of grace always 
retain their objective fullness and 
purity. The spirit of prayer, faithful- 
ness, and perseverance in prayer will 
continuously be renewed by a study 
of the Word and the use of the Holy 


Supper. Furthermore, it is only when 


14 “Prayer Meetings,” Concordia Cyclo- 
pedia (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954), p. 836. 

15 Johann Michael Reu, Christian Ethics 
(Columbus: The Lutheran Book Concern, 
1935), p. 186. 
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the daily study of God’s Word is ap- 
proached with prayer, that Scripture 
study will be fruitful. Again, our 
prayers will become broadened and 
include deeper and greater thoughts 
about God only when prayer proceeds 
from, and centers around, definite 
statements from the Bible. 

The granting of spiritual gifts for 
which Christians ask in prayer is in- 
timately connected with the means of 
grace and bestowed through these 
channels. Bishop Wilson’s definition 
of prayer, that “prayer is the means 
by which God’s power is released into 
human lives,” is not altogether cor- 
rect. Paul described the Gospel as 
the power of God unto salvation 
(Rom. 1:16). God’s blessing of the 
forgiveness of sins, as well as the 
ability to change human hearts and 
lives, is not bestowed apart from the 
Word. Nowhere does God offer the 
forgiveness of sins apart from the 
Word. 

Here the objection may be raised 
that the Scriptures clearly teach that 
forgiveness of sins is bestowed in an- 
swer to prayer, for in Matt.7:7 we 
read, “Ask, and it shall be given you,” 
and in the Fifth Petition the specific 
instruction is found: “Forgive us our 
trespasses” (Luke 11:4). Does not 
Christ teach us to pray for forgive- 
ness, and has He not also promised to 
bestow the forgiveness of sins through 
prayer? Pieper answered these ques- 
tions as follows: 

True, we obtain also remission of 
sins through prayer; however, not in- 
asmuch as prayer is a work performed 
by man, but rather inasmuch as there 
is present in the prayer: “Forgive us 
our sins,” a divinely wrought yearning 
for the grace of God in Christ, a velle 
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remissionem peccatorum, hence faith 
in the Gospel. Thus also the Fifth 
Petition upholds the doctrine that a 
man is justified without work, by faith 
alone. 

Furthermore, it has seemed strange 
to some that, on the one hand, prayer, 
according to Scripture, presupposes 
trust in the grace of God (“Our Fa- 
ther”), while, on the other hand, the 
forgiveness of sins is still to be ob- 
tained or asked for in prayer. The 
seeming contradiction disappears if 
we remember the true inner state of 
a praying Christian. Because Chris- 
tians still sin, and this sin registers in 
their conscience as guilt, the faith still 
present in their hearts reacts against 
this feeling of guilt by fleeing to the 


gracious promise of the Gospel.16 


The British theologian Richardson 
has correctly stated the relationship 
of the Word of God to prayer when 
he wrote: 

If God speaks to men through the 
Church, that is because the Church is 
the place where the Bible is read, or 
it is the community which listens to 
the public reading of the Bible. If 
God speaks to men through the Sac- 
raments, that is because they are the 
sacraments of the Bible drama. If God 
speaks to men in prayer, that is be- 
cause the prayer is the prayer of the 
Bible.17 
The teaching of Romanism, Armin- 

ianism, Calvinism, and’ Pietistic Lu- 
therans, that through prayer the for- 
giveness of sins is obtained, is erro- 
neous because it must inevitably lead 
to the conclusion of the inadequacy 
of the complete reconciliation of God 
by Christ. The co-ordination of prayer 


16 Francis Pieper, Christian Dogmatics 
(St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1953), III, 216, 217. 


17 Alan Richardson, Preface to Bible 


Study (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1944), p. 45. 
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with the Word and the Sacraments 
may lead to the faulty concept that 
prayer is a complement on man’s part 
to the grace of God. Prayer is thus 
made a meritorious work, because it 
follows that if through prayer sins 
are forgiven, prayer is a work that 
earns forgiveness. There is nothing 
which can quicker destroy the God- 
pleasing nature of prayer than the 
conception that through the instru- 
mentality of our prayers we may earn 
or merit the forgiveness of sins or 
eternal lifes That would be tanta- 
mount to changing the conception of 
prayer from a pious Christian activity 
to a reprehensible undertaking. To 
claim that forgiveness of sins and 
eternal life are not freely bestowed 
as a gift would vitiate the Biblical 
teaching concerning the mercy and 
goodness of God. The Jesuit Hunter 
wrote: “The Catholic Church teaches 
that prayer is ordinarily necessary for 
salvation, for without prayer the 
needful graces will not be given (St. 
James IV:2); in particular, the grace 
of final perseverance is to be gained 
by prayer maintained to the end.” 19 
Here we have a typical quotation 
showing how prayer is made the 
equivalent of a good work and that 
good works are given a wrong status 
by becoming instruments in making 
men partakers of God’s pardon. 

One of the great contributions of 
the Reformation was the restoration 
of prayer to its proper place, as con- 
sisting in communion with God. This 
was the result of Luther’s discovery 


18 Arndt, op. cit., p. 24. 

19 Sylvester Joseph Hunter, Outlines of 
Dogmatical Theology (New York: Benzinger 
Bros., III, 70. 
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of the doctrine of justification by faith 
alone. The church of the Middle 
Ages, followed by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, regarded prayer not so 
much as communion with God, as 
a meritorious act, along with alms- 
giving and fasting.*° The Reformation 
showed that prayer is not a part of 
justification. “Therefore we conclude 
that a man is justified by faith, with- 
out the deeds of the Law” (Rom. 
3:28). Again, Paul writes, “Knowing 
that a man is not justified by the 
works of the Law, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ, even we have believed 
in Jesus Christ that we might be jus- 
tified by the faith of Christ and not 
by the works of the Law; for by works 
of the Law shall no flesh be justified” 
(Gal. 2:16). Thus prayer cannot be 
considered as forming a part of jus- 
tification. 

Prayer belongs to the sanctified life 
with its many attitudes, thoughts, 
words, and deeds. The instructions on 
prayer in the Sermon on the Mount, 
including the Fifth Petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, are addressed to His 
disciples, to those who are already 
justified. It is with this important dis- 
tinction in mind that Christians view 
prayer. When justified children of 
God pray, they will always allow this 
thought to be fixed in their minds, 
that God for Jesus’ sake has forgiven 
them their sins, and when they have 
gratefully accepted this justification 
by true faith, then they will continue 
to ask God for what they need, 
namely, forgiveness of sins, and as 
Luther taught, “where there is for- 
giveness of sins, there is also life and 
salvation.” 


20 Joseph Stump, op. cit., p. 184. 


The Current Reading Controversy 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING 


With the publication of Why 
Johnny Can't Read (Harper, 1955) 
by Rudolf Flesch a veritable storm 
struck in the field of reading instruc- 
tion, particularly in the teaching of 
beginning reading. From the many 
criticisms which Flesch makes against 
the use of teaching reading by the 
word method, the following give 
some indications of the intensity of 
his attack. 

“It seems to me a plain fact that 
the word method consists essentially 
of treating children as if they were 
dogs. It is not a method of teaching 
at all; it is clearly a method of animal 
training. It’s the most inhuman, mean, 
stupid way of foisting something on 
a child’s mind.” (P. 126.) 

“I say, therefore, that the word 
method is gradually destroying de- 
mocracy in this country. ...” (P. 182.) 

“Mind you, I am not accusing the 
reading ‘experts’ of wickedness or 
malice. I am not one of those people 
who call them un-American or left- 
wingers or Communist fellow trav- 
elers. All I am saying is that their 
theories are wrong and that the appli- 
cation of those theories has done un- 
told harm to our younger generation.” 
(P. 133. ) 

Perhaps we can describe the state- 
ments quoted as a left to the jaw, a 
right to the chin, followed by a sneak 
punch below the belt. Flesch is not 
merely negative, however, for he also 
proposes a puristic phonic approach 
to beginning reading in place of the 
see-and-say or word method. 

As could be expected, Flesch’s 


attack aroused widespread rebuttals 
in the way of reviews, articles, and 
pamphlets. Several of these came 
under the title Johnny CAN Read. In 
the skirmishes, metropolitan news- 
papers took up the problem, some of 
them publishing Flesch’s book seri- 
ally. Since the book was addressed 
to parents, many of them became con- 
fused, as well as teachers. 

The criticisms of Why Johnny Cant 
Read were incisive. Citing Flesch by 
chapter and verse, the critics stated 
that he made many erroneous state- 
ments, that he quoted out of context 
and twisted the writings of Gates, 
Gray, Dolch, and others, that he had 
no evidence for his charges, that he 
was proposing a panacea for reading 
with a quacklike guarantee that his 
phonic approach would make re- 
medial reading unnecessary, for there 
would be no failures. One reviewer 
makes the claim that he found some 
20 errors in the first chapter alone. 
Space does not permit a complete 
analysis of all the points under dis- 
cussion, yet it is vitally necessary that 
parents and teachers find a way out 
of the miasma of confusion and con- 
tradiction. 

After a brief review of several 
points of contention a policy will be 
suggested which, it is hoped, will be 
helpful for teachers and parents. 

Flesch makes the point that Amer- 
ica is the only country in which fail- 
ure in reading is a problem. I recall 
several incidents which would throw 
doubt on Flesch’s contention. Re- 
cently I received a request from a 
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Spanish ophthalmologist asking for 
information on dyslexia, or the in- 
ability to read. Spain is supposed to 
teach reading by the phonic method, 
and the language is highly phonetic. 
Several years ago two English oph- 
thalmologists, while visiting this coun- 
try, interviewed this writer on prob- 
lems of retardation in reading. 
Recently this journal published a 
longer review of a study by a Swedish 
ophthalmologist, based on hundreds 
of cases of retarded readers in 
Sweden. 

Also some years past a faculty mem- 
ber from a German teacher-training 
institution viewed a demonstration of 
phonic instruction in one of our 
schools. After the demonstration he 
whispered to me apologetically, “We 
don’t teach reading that way any 
more.” That from a teacher of a 
highly phonetic language. 

Dr. Flesch should re-examine his 
evidence that other countries have no 
reading problems or that all of them 
teach by the pure phonic method. 

Reviewers have pointed out that 
our children as well as our adults do 
read more today than formerly. Met- 
ropolitan newspapers increased their 
circulation since 1900 by as much as 
200 and 300 per cent. Illiteracy in 
our country has been reduced from 
about 20 per cent in 1870 to 2.5 per 
cent in 1952. 

Magazines have increased since 
1900 in number and circulation as 
much as ten times. 

Libarary circulation today runs into 
millions. While the above gains (and 
others) must take population growth 
into consideration, it must be recalled 
that our population has approximately 
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doubled since 1900. So the gains can- 
not be ascribed to population growth 
alone. 

To Flesch’s criticism that our chil- 
dren do not read real children’s books 
but must confine themselves to Dick 
and Jane or Tom and Jerry, the an- 
swer is made that our juvenile books 
also have increased. One publisher 
alone has sold 15,000,000 juvenile 
books. 

Does phonic instruction really at- 
tain such astounding results in read- 
ing and spelling as Flesch says it 
does? 

It is not quite clear to this writer 
on how many cases Flesch tried his 
system. It appears to be one or two 
children. 

During my clinical experience, over 
a fifteen-year period, I have repeat- 
edly met retarded readers who had 
been taught phonics intensively but 
with poor results. Other children who 
were retarded were given extensive 
phonic instruction, but they gained 
little from it. Despite Flesch’s vehe- 
ment objection, some retarded readers 
have had interfering emotional prob- 
lems before they began reading. 

What about phonics and spelling? 
This writer has known a number of 
poor spellers who spelled by ear on 
the basis of phonic instruction. Such 
children could spell foot as “fut,” 
what as “wat,” etc. As a rule they 
improved in spelling when they 
learned to look at words and thus 
became visual spellers as well. On 
the very day when this report was 
written, I dictated a number of words 
to a retarded reader and speller. The 
child promptly wrote “wendo” for 
window. When I asked her how she 
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studied spelling, she said, “By sound.” 
Phoneticians and philologists may find 
the English language 85 per cent 
phonetic. When we assume that the 
English language is 85 per cent pho- 
netic for children, we are laboring 
under a delusion. 

The point made so far is not that 
phonics should be banned in begin- 
ning reading, but rather that its pure 
use as a basic method is not con- 
sidered advisable. 

In fairness we must admit that some 
teachers apparently went too far in 
eliminating phonics from their read- 
ing instruction. Some seemed to think 
it was old-fashioned to teach phonics. 
Recently a highly competent ophthal- 
mologist complained to the writer 
that he was obliged to use the chart 
for illiterates when examining most of 
the third and fourth graders. He 
asked for a defense of such a condi- 
tion. If that situation is widespread, 
it would be extremely difficult to de- 
fend. Children of these grades should 
recognize the letters. The writer has 
not found the situation as widespread 
in some 500 children who were re- 
tarded readers. 

We pride ourselves on basing our 
reading instruction on a scientific 
basis. But the studies in phonics are 
not necessarily final at the present 
time. Some of them appear to favor 
a combination of reading methods in 
which phonics play a role. 


SUGGESTION 


Every analysis of eye movements of 
mature readers shows that when they 
read, they read for thought and mean- 
ing, taking in whole words and 
phrases in one eye fixation. A mature 
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reader may have as few as three or 
four fixations per line. The basic 
process in reading is thought-getting 
and thought-giving, and not to have 
a first grader sound out communism, 
hesitation, slaughter, or triumph. 

Presumably the child recognizes 
words (1) by matching them with 
pictures, (2) from the context, (3) by 
having someone tell him, (4) by the 
contour of the word (Gestalt), and 
(5) by phonetic analysis or spelling. 

It would be foolish, indeed, to deny 
the child the use of phonetic analysis. 

The suggestion is made that for the 
present time the teaching of begin- 
ning reading continue with the well- 
known language-word-picture-sen- 
tence approach and that early in the 
Primer the teacher take up phonics. 
It is urged that he or she teach it 
with forethought, not apologetically, 
through Grades one, two, and three, 
giving constant attention to the func- 
tional use of phonetic skills. 

Let us keep reading meaningful, 
but let us also attempt gradually to 
develop the child into an independent 
reader. 

In teaching spelling, the teacher 
will make sure that the child knows 
the letters. He will make use of the 
phonetic approach, but he will con- 
sider the visual approach, that is, 
seeing the word, saying the letters, 
and, above all, writing the word, 
equally as important. 

Perhaps we should thank Dr. Flesch 
for having given impetus to a re- 
examination of our reading instruc- 
tion. It is unfortunate, however, that 
he makes so many sweeping state- 
ments which are so difficult to defend. 


A Christmas Program for Primary Children 


MartTHA BORNEMANN and HirpA MOELLER 


Christmas plans and preparations in 
the primary grades are so very in- 
teresting and exciting that it is worth 
sharing them with adults. Although 
the Christmas Eve service is the high- 
light of the Christmas season for chil- 
dren, the primary grades usually do 
not play a major role in it. A special 
program, which could be presented to 
adult groups, would provide oppor- 
tunity for wholesome self-expression. 

Since teachers do not have much 
time for elaborate planning during 
the Christmas season, a program 
should be kept simple. To make a 
program really meaningful to the 
children, they should have a share in 
planning it. 

The following suggestions are mu- 
sic, art, and language activities, taken 
to a large extent from regular class- 
room work ‘and compiled into a 


Christmas play. 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 
A Christmas Play in Two Scenes 


A “mother” is reading from the Christ- 
mas Story Book to her children. As a 
special favor they are allowed to look 
at the Christmas Book before they go to 
bed. While they are paging through the 
book, the pictures become alive. 

Pictures: Holly Wreaths, Christmas 

Dolls, Christmas Cards, Presents, 
Jingle Bells, Jumping Jacks, Toys, 
Snowflakes, Christmas Tree, Manger 
Scene with Manger, Mary, Joseph, 
Shepherds, and Wise Men. 


ScENE I 


As the scene opens, a mother is read- 
ing “’Twas the Night Before Christmas” 
to a group of children in pajamas. After 
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she has finished, the children beg to look 
at the Christmas Book. 


Child: Mother, may we look at the 
Christmas Book just once more before 
we go to bed? 


Mother: Yes, just one more time. 

(Child opens door on back of stage 
which resembles cover of a Christmas 
book. Holly Wreaths, girls dressed in 
red and green, carrying holly wreaths, 
step out of book and perform drill to 
“Deck the Halls with Boughs of 
Holly.” They may stay on stage or 
step back into book.) 


Child: Let me open it now. 


(Dolls step out and perform drill to 
tune of “Good Morning to You” — 


Song 


Our dolls bow to you... 
Our dolls throw a kiss . 
Our dolls wave good-by . . .) 


Child: We're having a wonderful time. 
I wonder what’s on the next page! 
(Opens book, and Christmas Cards 
step out and perform drill to Postman 
Song. May use “The Postman” in 
“American Singer,” Book One.) 

Child: Now it’s my turn. 

(Opens book, and children step out 
carrying wrapped Christmas packages. 
May use these verses with drill.) 

1. Oh, here is a present all tied up, 
And labeled from Daddy to me; 
Oh, here is a present all tied up, 
I wonder just what it can be! 


(Children sing chorus after each verse 
to tune of “My Bonnie Lies over the 
Ocean.”) 

Chorus: Let’s see! Let’s see! 

I wonder just what it can be, 

let’s seel 
Let’s see! Let’s see! 
I wonder just what it can be! 
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2. I shook it, but see, it won’t rattle; 
It cannot be candy for me. 
I shook it, but see, it won't rattle; 
I wonder just what it can be! 


8. I don’t think it’s skates or an 
engine; 
It isn’t that heavy, you see. 
I don’t think it’s skates or an 
engine, 
I wonder just what it can be! 


4. It can’t be a drum with two drum- 
sticks; 
It ought to be rounder, you see; 
It can’t be a drum with two drum- 
sticks, 
I wonder just what it can be! 


5. I’ve smelled and poked it and 
weighed it; 
I’ve all but unwrapped it, you see. 
The seals are stuck over the ribbon, 
I can’t find out what it can be! 


Child: Mmmm. I wish one of those 
presents belonged to me! 

(Opens book. Children dressed in 
snow suits and carrying jingle bells 
step out. Perform drill to “Jingle 
Bells.” Cotton snowballs may also be 
used and thrown into audience at end 
of song.) 

Mother: Now, Carol, you may open the 
book. 

(Jumping Jacks jump on stage. Per- 
form drill to “Rap, Rap, Rap” or other 
suitable song known by children.) 


Child: I wonder what we will see next! 


(Group of toys such as toy soldiers, 
cat, clown, teddy bear, dolls, etc., step 
out and perform drill to marching 
tune.) 


Child: Oh, did you see all those nice 
toys? I'd like to have one for myself! 
(Opens book, and Snowflakes flutter 
out. Perform drill to “Did you ever 
see a Lassie?” substituting “snowflake” 
for “Lassie.” Each child uses different 
motions.) 
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Child: I like the one we're going to see 
now. 


(Opens book to find a Christmas tree. 
May be a girl dressed in green or- 
namented costume, or may be a real 
tree decorated by the children.) Chil- 
dren sing “O Christmas Tree.” 


Curtain 


ScENE II 


Mother: This has been a lot of fun, but 
now comes the best part of all. Do 
you know what Christmas really is? 


Children: Jesus’ birthday! Let’s see the 
pictures about the baby Jesus! 


(Open book. Mary and Joseph step 
out. Manger is moved to front of 
stage. Child or children sing “In a 
Lowly Manger.”) 


(Child opens book. Shepherds step 
out. Children sing “Silent Night.”) 


(Child opens book. Wise Men appear 
with gifts. Children sing “We Three 
Kings.”) 

(Entire groups kneeling by the manger 
may now sing familiar Christmas 
carols, such as: “When Jesus Was a 
Baby Boy,” “Little Children, Can You 
Tell,” “Away in a Manger,” etc.) 


(Use closing verse softly as prayer and 
have curtains close while singing.) 


Curtain 


Helps on Scenery and Costumes 


The only adult help needed is on 
the stage scenery, and that can be 
very simple. Mothers may assist with 
costumes, if needed. The children 
can make or assist in making most of 
the properties: 


Christmas Book Door 


The door can be painted or colored 
by the children or decorated with old 
Christmas cards. 
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Figure 1 


Christmas Cards 


These may be designed by the chil- 
dren. First the patterns are put on 
small cards. The best designs are 
then copied on large pieces of paper 
or cardboard. They are hung around 
children’s necks for the drill. 


Snowflakes or angel robes 


Use square of white material. Fold 
diagonally. Fold once more. Cut off 
2% inches from midpoint. Open 
square and cut two-inch slit from the 


hole toward a corner to slip over the 
head. For snowflakes use glitter or 
sew cotton balls around edge. 


Manger 
May be made of cardboard or 
wood. 


Christmas Wreaths 
1. Bend a coat hanger in shape of 
wreath. 
2. Cover with strips of newspaper, 
wound round and round. 
3. Then cover with green crepe 
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paper, and add red balls for 2. Cover with white paper or cloth. 


berries. 3. Tie strips of muslin where parts 

Angel Wings are joined, bring over the shoul- 

1. Wire together two coat hangers der, cross in front, and tie in 
(fig. 4). back. 


PEN SWIPES 


® Fifteen centuries ago educators found it was possible to divide students 
into four classes: 
1. Sponges, who soak up everything, good and poor, important and trivial. 
2. Sifters, who hold back the bad and collect the good. 
8. Funnels, who retain nothing. 
4. Strainers, who keep the bad and let pass the good. 


@ “For years teachers, principals, speeds and school boards every- 
where have been wearied by the cry of the businessmen — “The boys that you 
send us can’t spell.’” This statement is taken from the Champion Spelling 
Book, published in 1909. It sounds quite modern, doesn’t it? 


@ “Great Spirit, help me never to judge another until I have walked in his 
moccasins two weeks.” This prayer has come down to us from the tepees of 
the Sioux Indians. The Sioux at one time dominated the Great Plains. They 
were a strong and proud people, but usually quite considerate when judging 
others. Christianity places an even stronger emphasis on the need and method 
of wholesome human relationships. As modern communication and transpor- 
tation cause the world to shrink, our neighbors increase by the millions. It is 
imperative that we learn to walk in their moccasins. Then we shall be more 
apt to sympathize and less ready to condemn. For the formula to be completely 
workable, we should teach others to walk in our moccasins for a while also. 


@ You have heard about the man who had a job polishing statues? But being 
dissatisfied with his lot in life, he bought a statue and went into business for 
himself. Doing what? Polishing his own statue, of course. How stupid, you 
say. However, should you bother to reflect on the matter, you will find that 
the world is full of statue polishers. They not only keep themselves occupied 
with inconsequential activities, but at times they keep a secretary or two busy 
doing the same thing. Among the prize statue polishers are the people who 
ride long distances, eat and drink hearty, and sleep luxuriantly (at someone 
else’s expense) for the purpose of attending a committee meeting and then 
make a contribution whatsoever to the deliberations. Do you want to buy 
a statue 


Practical Suggestions on the Teaching of Hymns * 


MarcotT SCHUETZE 


The hymn is a priceless treasure 
which God has given to His church 
on earth. Our Lutheran Church rec- 
ognizes this and therefore stresses the 
use of hymns in our church service, 
in our Christian day schools, and in 
our homes. 

The hymn found its beginning in 
the hearts of devout believers who 
had the urge and need and gifts to 
express their innermost feelings and 
thoughts. These expressions, the fruits 
of their faith, had been watered by 
God’s Word and prompted by soul- 
stirring experiences. They were pro- 
duced as a thankoffering for God’s 
wonderful way of dealing with them 
and were an expression of their 
deepest feelings, which culminated in 
a petition. Oh, what beautiful ones 
we find in the Old Testament of our 
Bible, especially the psalms! They be- 
came the foundation of many of the 
hymns written in later years. And 
many inspiring anthems were written 
in the early centuries of the New 
Testament church. 

But the hymn as we have and use 
it today had its beginning at the time 
of the Reformation. And the creator 
of it is none other than our great 
Reformer, Martin Luther. Through 
him the congregation received the 
opportunity to take active part in the 
public service by means of congrega- 
tional singing. Before this time the 
singing was done by the clergy and 
by choirs. He began writing hymns 
in 1528, which led to the publication 
of the first Lutheran hymnal, the so- 
called Achtliederbuch. It contained 
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eight hymns, of which Luther had 
written three. In later years Luther 
wrote more hymns. We have 37 in 
The Lutheran Hymnal. 

Other children of the Reformation 
followed his footsteps. Hymns were 
multiplied and rapidly spread among 
the people. 

Many of our beautiful, best-known 
and most-loved hymns were written 
by men in the years following the 
Reformation and during and follow- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War. We are 
familiar with hymns written by such 
men as Martin Rinckart, Selnecker, 
Johann Herrmann, Schmolk, Paul 
Gerhardt, Isaac Watts, Charles Wes- 
ley, and James Montgomery. Many 
others could be mentioned. 

These people had through trials 
and afflictions been brought so close 
to their Lord and Savior in faith that 
they saw and felt more clearly than 
many of us the unfathomable depth 
of God’s great love and mercy for 
us unworthy sinners. They, through 
their experiences, had learned to cling 
with firm, strong faith to their Savior 
for help and guidance. And their soul- 
stirring experiences inspired them to 
express in word and often in melody 
their confessions of faith, their prayers 
for help, their cries of repentance and 
desires for forgiveness, and their re- 
joicing, thanks, and praise for deliver- 
ance. These hymns have been a help 
and comfort and joy to believing 
Christians for years and should be 


* From The Lutheran School Bulletin, 
October 1955. Reprinted by permission. 
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given to our children as a permanent 
treasure. 

How often haven’t we, you and I, 
who have in our childhood learned 
and sung our hymns, used them in 
our prayers and found them a com- 
fort and joy! How often haven't we 
been edified and strengthened in our 
faith when we joined a congregation 
in praising and glorifying God in the 
words and melodies of our hymns! 
Poetry and music! What a beautiful 
way to proclaim the message of sal- 
vation! What a natural and fitting 
way to thank and praise our great 
God and Savior! What a glorious way 
to confess our faith and love. What 
an easy and appealing way to learn 
and retain the beautiful words and 
messages proclaimed in our hymns. 

In Luther’s day a Jesuit, Conzenius, 
lamented that “Luther’s hymns have 
misled more souls than all his writ- 
ings and sermons.” This man recog- 
nized how readily and firmly the mes- 
sage and words proclaimed, learned, 
and sung in hymns are planted and 
sealed into the heart and memories of 
people — especially children. 

We, the teachers in our Christian 
day schools, have the wonderful op- 
portunity to teach hymns to our chil- 
dren. We should help make them a 
permanent source of unlimited hap- 
piness and comfort to them. We 
should lead them to appreciate and 
love their words and melodies. 

This introduction leads us to the 
reasons for teaching hymns to our 


children. 


I, WHY DO WE TEACH HYMNS? 


A. To give our children the message 
of salvation and words of prayer, 
of comfort, of thanks and praise, 
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in a form in which they are easily 
learned and remembered. 


B. To give them a better understand- 
ing of the value, the meaning, and 


the background of our hymns. 


C. To lead them to love and enjoy 
the words and melodies of our 
hymns. 

D. To lead them to enjoy and to see 
the value in taking active part in 
our church service by participating 
in congregational singing and in 
choir work. 

E. To create in them a desire to learn 
hymns for their own edification 
and encouragement. 


Il. WHEN DO WE TEACH HYMNS? 
A. In the upper grades 
In a special period set aside for 
this purpose. 
B. In the lower grades 
1. In connection with the Bible 
stories. 
This is recommended for pri- 
mary grades. 
a. Advantages 


1) Bible stories are a natural 
background for, and an 
appropriate approach to, 
most of the hymns or 
hymn stanzas taught. 

2) The thoughts of the stan- 
zas are easily grasped 
and understood by the 
children when following 
the discussion of a Bible 
story. ; 

3) Hymns often offer a well- 
expressed generalization, 
application, conclusion, 
or closing thought for the 
Bible story. 
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b. Disadvantages 


1) Often not enough time is 
devoted to the explana- 
tion and recitation of the 
hymns at this time. (This 
applies especially to 
Grades 3 and 4 and in 
mixed classrooms. ) 

2) Not all hymns and hymn 
stanzas to be taught can 
be associated and taught 
with Bible stories and so 
must be taught in a spe- 
cial period. 

3) Hymns are taught in 
pieces instead of as a 
unit. : 

2. In a special period. 
The hymns are correlated and 
reviewed with Bible stories 
wherever possible. 


Ill HOW DO WE TEACH HYMNS? 
A. General Procedure 
The following steps are only a 
general outline and cannot and 
need not be strictly followed for 
every hymn. They will vary in 
different grades and with different 
hymns. 
1. Preparation 
Have an introduction or prep- 
aration to arouse the interest of 
the children. 
This may be 
a. A Bible story or part of the 
Catechism 
b. The time of the church year 
c. The name and some facts 
about the author 
d. The history and background 
of the hymn. 


Helps: Handbook to Hymnal 


Famous Hymns and Their 

Story by W. G. Polack 

The Story of Our Hymns by 

E. E. Ryden 

e. A news event or happening 
or local incident 

f. An appropriate little story 

Thy Highway Is My Highway, 

God's Children at Prayer, and 

other books by E. Kuhlmann 

Feed My Lambs by Harry 

P. Long 


. Presentation 


Read the hymn (from the 
blackboard in the lower grades) 
to the children. It may also be 
recited by the teacher before 
the children see the words. 


. Explanation 


a. Ask questions about the con- 
tents of the hymn. Formu- 
late questions so they can be 
answered with the words of 
the hymn if possible. 

b. Explain difficult words and 
expressions. 

c. Lead children to see what 
kind of hymn it is. It may 
be a prayer, a song of praise 
or thanks, of promise or com- 
fort, or it may bring a Bible 
message. It may be a com- 
bination of several of them. 


. Correlation 


Correlate with Bible stories, 
Catechism, or Bible passages 
when possible. Refer to similar 
hymns already memorized. 


. Application 


Apply to lives and experiences 
of pupils. Do not force an ap- 
plication. 
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B. Additional suggestions 


l. Create in the children a desire 
to want to learn the hymns for 
their own use and enjoyment. 

2. Lead the children to make their 
own assignments (for own use 
and enjoyment). 

3. Use and review when teaching 
Bible stories and Catechism. 

4, Use for devotions and prayers. 

5. Teach the melody. Sing hymns 
with the children often so they 
will master and enjoy them. 

6. Children will enjoy making 
hymn and prayer booklets or 
posters from some of the hymns, 
hymn phrases, or stanzas. 


know children can master. Make 


special assignment for less-gifted 
children. This must be done in a 
tactful and understanding manner. 


. Have each child recite the assign- 


ment if possible. 


. In upper grades hymns may be 


written instead of recited. 


. Insist on exact memorizing. (Use 


special consideration when neces- 


sary. ) 


. Hymns should be recited unas- 


sisted. (Teacher will make the 


necessary exceptions. ) 


. Be firm with children who can, but 


neglect to study the assignments. 
Displaying a sincere concern in 


C. Helps for memorizing hymns (es- the child’s spiritual welfare, show- 
pecially for lower grades) ing the results of the child’s negli- 
1. Place words on the blackboard. gence, and admonishing in 4 
Read to and with the children. Christian spirit will usually do 
Have individual children read more to stimulate a desire and 
them. Underline certain words arouse willingness to do what is 
and phrases. Colored chalk may expected than harsh words, 
occasionally be used. Erase threats, and punishment. 
words, phrases, complete lines. The following words taken from a 
Place first words or words of hymn written by William Hammond 
ee pan eng ae in the 18th century contain appro- 
aR c en complete the priate thoughts for a conclusion: 
nza. 
; pl , May Jesus’ Word take place 
2. Drill he by Snes a And wisdom in us dwell 
eer A) chen a Oe eee goats That we His miracles of grace 
groups of boys and girls, etc. In psalms and hymns may tell. 
8. Teacher says words, children : e : 
i qd li h i Tell in seraphic strains 
close eyes and listen, then re What Christ has done for you 
peat the words. How He has taken off your chains 
4, In the grades when children And formed your hearts anew. 
can read, take a few minutes’ . . 
: ? Are you in deep distress? 
time now and then to have chil- Thee sing to ee he wae 
dren study the hymns under the Are you rejoiced? Let psalms express 
teacher’s supervision. The gladness of your heart. 
IV. THE RECITATION OF THE HYMNS Sing ie you feel your hearts 
A. Make assignment the length you Te. ee 


Sing till the love of sin departs 
And grace inspires your songs. 


The Speech-Handicapped Child 


HAROLD F, 


“I’ve burned my bridges behind me. 
I've told everybody I know that I’m 
not coming back until I can talk right. 
I told my girl our marriage was off 
unless I licked this speech impedi- 
ment.” That statement was made by 
a young man with a speech defect. 
Does his problem affect his life? Is it 
very important to him? 

Of all the skills which children 
learn in their early years, one of the 
most important is the ability to com- 
municate with his fellow man. How 
would you feel if your ability to speak 
were suddenly impaired to the extent 
that it made communicating difficult? 
Of course, it would present a sizable 
frustration. Nearly everyone who has 
difficulty with his speech has definite 
emotional problems either causing or 
resulting from his speech defect. 

It may seem strange, at first glance, 
that a handicap such as this would 
affect people so strongly. However, 
we are partly to blame for this situa- 
tion. Have you ever noticed that if 
a person loses his sight, or loses an 
arm or a leg, we all feel that it is 
unfortunate and try to understand the 
problems the person faces? But when 
we come in contact with a stutterer, 
or a person with a cleft palate, or 
some other similar defect, the ten- 
dency is to consider that person men- 
tally retarded. He is stupid. We lose 
patience with him. Do you ever hear 
jokes and stories about blind or 
crippled people? Not very often. 
How many “cute” stories do you know 
about people who stutter or who have 
a cleft palate (harelip) or some other 
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speech disorder? Although he may 
laugh as heartily as any of the others, 
this does not mean that the speech- 
handicapped person is enjoying the 
joke. 

People with certain speech defects 
have been observed to spend less 
than five minutes’ actual speaking 
time in the course of an entire day. 
The average person usually spends 
between two and three hours in 
speaking. Even though it may not 
be readily apparent, emotional prob- 
lems are usually present. 

If we are to understand the speech- 
handicapped child, we must first be 
able to recognize him. What is a 
speech defect? It is very difficult to 
find a definite answer to that question. 
Often poor grammar or mispronun- 
ciation is mistaken for a speech defect. 
We should keep in mind that these 
are not defects in the production of 
speech. The defects in speech are 
generally found in faulty production 
of a specific sound (lisping), in a 
relatively severe voice abnormality 
(cleft palate), or in rhythm difficulty 
(stuttering ). 

Even knowing wherein the various 
defects lie is not enough. We must 
be very sure that the “defect” we hear 
is not just a slip of the tongue or an 
error made under extreme tenseness 
or pressure. Let us, then, say that a 
speech difference may be a defect 
when it calls attention to how a per- 
son speaks rather than what a person 
says. Another thought to consider is 
this: Does this defect make a differ- 
ence in that person’s life? If the 
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answer is yes, that person would usu- 
ally be said to have a speech defect. 

We must exercise extreme caution 
in this process of recognizing a speech 
defect. As much harm can be done 
by putting the “speech defect” label 
on a child who really does not have 
one as by not recognizing a true 
defect. In other words, a teacher's 
ears can be too long as well as too 
short. 

Is the attitude of the teacher and 
of the class important? Taking all of 
the factors in speech correction into 
consideration, attitude can probably 
help or hinder the afflicted pupil more 
than any other single thing. It is very 
difficult to put into words the feel- 
ings of a speech-handicapped person 
towards his problem, but in nearly 
all cases the thing that bothers him 
most is the way that he thinks others 
feel toward him. A stutterer inter- 
viewed at the speech clinic of the 
University of Iowa was asked what 
the most unpleasant aspect of his 
difficulty was. He replied, “People 
think I’m different.” 

If our attitude toward the speech- 
handicapped child is so important, 
we must ascertain what that attitude 
should be. Generally speaking, what 
is good for the handicapped child is 
good for the normal. The understand- 
ing you use in teaching the normal 
child is very beneficial to the one 
with a speech problem. Liberal doses 
of Christian love, with a large amount 
of patience, is step number one on the 
road to speech rehabilitation. Actu- 
ally, we Christian teachers are not 
interested in any speech problem 
per se, but only in the problem as it 
affects the child. 
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There is a danger of confusing this 
kind of attitude, however. Too often 
pity is mistaken for Christian love. 
To a person with a speech defect, this 
pity can be nearly as agonizing as 
ridicule. This is because this pity 
tends, as does ridicule, to make him 
feel that he is different from the 
others. He is embarrassed. In culti- 
vating the class’s attitude toward such 
a person, it is well that the children 
are led to realize how very much 
like everyone else the child with a 
speech handicap really is. We teach- 
ers must make ourselves feel very 
sure of this very thing. Even though 
we would never say anything about 
how strange a certain defect is, if we 
felt that way, that attitude would 
soon manifest itself to the child and 
to the class. 

What can we really do to help the 
child overcome a speech problem? 
Unless one has had experience and 
some training in the field of speech 
correction, the best and safest things 
to do in dealing with a speech diffi- 
culty are these: Treat the child with 
love and understanding. Make him 
feel that he belongs in the group. 
Try to present situations where he is 
able to express himself to his satis- 
faction. Talk to the parents, and try 
to instill in them an attitude which 
will help the child. Finally, locate the 
nearest qualified speech correctionist. 

It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that actual clinical procedure 
requires a considerable amount of 
knowledge. The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is not to show how to correct 
specific speech defects. More harm 
than good often is the result when 
corrective procedures are attempted 
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without sufficient knowledge of the 
problem. If anyone feels that he 
would like to be able to approach 
some of the specific defects, and has 
the time to do this, it would be to 
his advantage to read Speech-Handi- 
capped School Children, Wendell 
Johnson, ed. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. This book was written 
primarily for the teacher, and it will 
help to understand the handicapped 
child as well as present correction 
methods. 

There are four million speech- 
crippled children in the United States. 
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Can we ignore the problems of these 
childrenP We cannot. As teachers 
it is our duty to help these children 
overcome their problems as much as 
we are able. If we are unable to 
spend the time in working directly 
on the defects, the least we can do 
is to try to understand the child’s 
problems and anxieties. The proper 
understanding of the child and his 
problems is one of the finest things 
we can do for him. In this atmos- 
phere he will be able to face his 
problems more directly and thus have 
better prospects of a happier life. 


CLoccEp Pires. — The social director of the Firestone plantation took me 
to see the ies hydroelectric plant which runs their mill and supplies their 
light. I had never seen the inside of a hydroelectric plant before. There was 
a huge pipe, and four great turbine wheels. The water was open above them, 
but they were standing still. I said, “Why don’t these turbines run?” He said, 
“Because the pipe is closed down at the outlet. If that were open, the water 
could flow through. The turbines can’t run unless both the inlet and the outlet 
are open.” 

I said to this man, “That is the way our lives are. The pipe must be open 
up toward God and open down areal man. And then currents flow through, 
and the wheels go round, and we work with the power of God.” 

He said, “I never thought of that. I wonder where my pipe line is closed. — 
Frank C, Lausacu in Chotinele of Spiritual Power (Fleming H. Revell Co.). 


Avo Criticism By IMPROVEMENT. — Modern education will always be on 
the defensive if it waits for criticisms from those who are hostile to its philos- 
ophy before it moves to correct the defects resulting from mass education. 
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Taxinc Dav’s LancuacE. — A teacher, thinking of business-minded dads, 
wrote this item to help explain why new and better school facilities were needed 
for children of the community: 

To produce a quality product, schools must have the best of raw materials, 
skilled personnel, the best equipment, capable management, and sufficient 
capital, like any factory. The job of the school, however, is different from that 
of the factory, and the importance of best facilities is greater, because 

assembly-line techniques will not do; 

each child is different — a unique model — “custom built”; 

each child has his own horsepower, gear ratio, styling, and accessories; 

a teacher craftsman must understand the peculiarities of a model before 

attempting a tune-up or repairs; 

no kit of tools is equally suited to all models. 

Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1954 


Speech Improvement in the Classroom 


Leroy LAEDER 


In our present-day world, speech 
no longer is looked upon as something 
to be taken for granted. Over half of 
the forty-eight states have laws which 
recognize the special needs of speech- 
defective children. Speech-correction 
teachers are being employed in the 
larger school systems. Today’s so- 
ciety has neither time nor indulgence 
for slovenly speech. 

Although speech-correction teach- 
ers are employed almost entirely in 
the public school system of the larger 
cities, this does not mean that there 
is nothing that can be done in our 
Lutheran schools. Every classroom 
teacher, knowingly or unknowingly, 
teaches speech. As he speaks, he sets 
an example. As he listens, he makes 
speech a rewarding or a disheartening 
experience for the child. It is the 
teacher who creates the atmosphere 
in the classroom which lends itself to 
the encouragement or discouragement 
of good speech habits. 

From 10 to 25 per cent of the 
children in our classrooms suffer some 
sort of speech defect. In most cases 
the child is normal, the defect arising 
from a functional cause. 

When speaking of speech defects, 
this article follows the definition given 
by Dr. E. A. Hawk of Toledo Uni- 
versity: “When speech deviates so far 
from the normal pattern that it inter- 
feres with communication, attracts at- 
tention to itself, or causes the person 
to become maladjusted to the environ- 
ment, it may be termed a speech 
defect.” 


Basically we can expect the follow- 
ing from a normal voice: 

1) loud enough to meet individual 
needs 

2) a pitch which an individual 
would associate with a certain 
age or sex 

8) clear and resonant in tone 

4) characterized by sufficient va- 
riety of intensity and inflection 
to make listening easy 


The treatment of many types of 
speech disorders belongs in the hands 
of specialists. For the most serious 
defects there is little that the class- 
room teacher can do. Teachers can, 
however, work towards the elimina- 
tion of articulatory errors, which are 
by far the most common type of 
defect. Approximately three out of 
every four speech defects fall into this 
category. 

Nearly all of the articulatory dis- 
orders can be grouped into these 
three classifications: (1) substitutions, 
(2) omissions, (8) distortions. Sub- 
stitutions, such as, “wabbit” for “rab- 
bit,” and omissions, such as, “bu’” 
for “bus,” are often inconsistent and 
occur chiefly in the speech of younger 
children, Distortions are more con- 
sistent and occur with greater fre- 
quency among adults. Errors of pro- 
nunciation, such as, “jist,” “git,” and 
“perty,” are not to be classified with 
articulatory errors. 

A child with a speech problem is 
not able to produce easily and con- 
sistently the ordinary, accepted 
speech patterns. Let us consider him 
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a child with a problem and not a 
problem child. 

The first step in treating a child 
with an articulatory disorder is to 
become thoroughly familiar with the 
child and the problem. In order to 
accomplish this, it will be necessary 
to give speech tests, examine health 
records, view the results of intelli- 
gence tests, and possibly request that 
medical and dental examinations be 
made. 

The purpose of the speech test is 
to provide the teacher with a descrip- 
tion of the errors. If the child can 
read, it is possible to use test sen- 
tences, each of which is constructed 
so as to include the particular sounds. 
Prepared lists of these sentences are 
available, or a resourceful teacher 
may prepare his own. For nonreaders 
it will be necessary to use pictures 
for testing. Sets of cards are available, 
but a little time and effort on the 
part of the teacher can produce very 
attractive and worthwhile cards at 
practically no cost whatever. 


The usual procedure in testing is 
simply to make a game of the test by 
having the child name the pictures, 
objects, or actions shown in them. 
In some cases it may be necessary to 
use “starter” questions to get the 
child to say the required words. 

A teacher with mounting cards, 
rubber cement, scissors, and an arm- 
ful of the popular weekly magazines 
will have no trouble making cards 
needed for the test. 

Objects can be used very effectively 
and have the added feature of being 
three-dimensional and therefore can 
be handled by the child. The follow- 
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ing list of words presents the various 
sounds in their primary, medial, and 
final positions. It is merely suggestive. 


WORD LIST 
P_ pen, pie, puppy, apple, stamp, 
cup 
biscuits, bird, strawberries, baby, 
crib, tub 
M_ motor, mouse, watermelon, ham- 
mer, drum, ice cream 


WH _ wheel, whistle, waterwheel, pin- 
wheel 
W _ woodpecker, wagon, sandwich, 
wigwam 
F fox, fork, butterfly, telephone, 
leaf, calf 


V_ valentine, vase, television, river, 
stove, glove 


TH (voiced) the apple, the boy, 
feather, leather, breathe, bathe 
(the last two used in sentences) 
TH (unvoiced) thread, thimble, 
toothpaste, bathtub, mouth, cloth 
T tire, tree, battery, button, shirt, 
cat 
D_ duck, doll, Indian, garden, bed, 
gold 
N necklace, nose, lawnmower, 
money, bacon, button 
K corn, cow, turkey, monkey, cake, 
fork 
G goose, girl, eggs, finger, hot dog, 
pig 
NG finger, string, ring, swing 
H_ ham, house, schoolhouse 
L lemon, leaves, airplane, elephant, 
bicycle, doll 
R_ robin, rug, cars, fork, butter 
S suitcase, spoon, ice cream, pencil, 
bats, mouse 
Z zebra, zipper, razor, scissors, rose, 
bees 
SH _ shoe, ship, dishes, machine, fish, 
brush 
ZH measure, garage 
CH cheese, chair, peaches, pitcher, 


watch, church 
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J jello, jar, engine, angel, orange, 

bridge 

Y yarn, yellow, barnyard, onion 

Simple sentences, utilizing these 
sounds, can easily be constructed by 
the teacher. The following sounds are 
grouped with respect to their pro- 
duction, and all the sounds of a group 
might be included in one sentence: 
p-b-m; wh-w; f-v; t-d-n; th-t/h; 1; r; 
s-z; sh-zh; ch-j; h; y; k-g-ng. 

Once the errors have been deter- 
mined by means of a speech test, the 
teacher is ready for the task of con- 
vincing the child that he has an 
articulatory defect and has a need for 
good speech. It is not until this has 
been accomplished that the actual job 
of training will be of benefit to the 
child. 

The actual speech drill should be- 
gin with practice on a single sound 
at a time. Since the vowel sounds 
are easier to produce than the con- 
sonants, it would be well to start 
work on these “easy” sounds. The 
sound itself should be taught in iso- 
lation, since the incorrect sound pat- 
tern will be recalled by the child if 
the sound being practiced is placed 
with meaningful syllables. Each sound 
should be mastered in nonsense syl- 
lables (t-ee, oh-t-oh, ah-t) before 
being introduced in meaningful ma- 
terial. Once mastered in this way, 
the sound can be incorporated in 
simple words and finally in sentences. 

In order to teach a child the correct 
sound the teacher himself must know 
how the various sounds are produced. 
A mirror is a good aid in discovering 
the production on these sounds. Let 
the children use small mirrors so that 
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they may see the sound being pro- 
duced. 

Association of a particular vowel 
or consonant sound with the imitation 
of the sounds made by animals or 
machines is a very effective device 
for teaching the individuality of a 
sound. The following list, prepared 
by Milton Eastman,* lists special 
names for the speech sounds: 

P motor boat sound 

B_ water coming from a bottle 

M_ cow sound 
wind 
W _ low motor 
F cross kitty 
V airplane 
angry goose (unvoiced) 
fly on the screen (voiced) 

T horn (introduce as “Ta-Ta”) 

D baby (introduce as “Da-Da” 

N__ fog horn 

K _coughging sound 

G_ gurgle sound 

G bell sound (introduce with “Ding- 

Dong”) 

H panting dog 

L__ singing sound (“Lah-Lah”) 

R___ cross dog 

S_ tea kettle 

Z bee sound 

H  hush-the-baby sound 

H buzz saw 

H - train 

J introduce in syllable form as 
“Jiggetty-jig” 

Y  calling-the-dog sound 

Throughout the entire speech im- 

provement program the child should 

be encouraged to keep a_ personal 


* Milton Eastmann, “Speech Correction 
in the Classroom,” The Grade Teacher, Feb- 
ruary 1950, pp. 48 ff. 
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scrapbook of the pictures, games, 
riddles, lists of drill words and sen- 
tences, and other devices which are 
used to help teach the correct sounds. 
The sound or sounds to be improved 
should be underlined or circled in red. 

All of us are aware that time is at 
a premium in the classroom. In most 
cases it will be impossible for the 
teacher to devote part of his day to 
formal speech improvement with a 
few pupils. This does not mean that 
no instruction can be given. Choral 
reading selections for the entire group 
of pupils can be used instead of a 
reading period. Pupil versions of TV 
programs, such as “Name That Tune,” 
“Name’s the Same,” and “Place the 
Face,” can provide enjoyment plus 
useful and meaningful speech im- 
provement practices. 
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Visual aids should not be neglected 
in speech improvement. The bulletin 
board can be used as an attractive, 
worthwhile tool. A little imagination 
and ingenuity are all that is needed. 
Sailing ships, trains, football fields, 
and countless other devices can be 
incorporated with such terms as 
“breathe deep,” “speak out,” “stand 
tall,” “speak clearly,” “use a pleasing 
tone,” and “speak loudly enough,” to 
awaken within the child the desire 
for good speech. 

The goal of all speech improvement 
is to move from the present situation 
to situations in which the child speaks 
easily and freely. This is a slow and 
painstaking ordeal, yet the teacher 
will feel the efforts justified when the 
correct sounds are used consistently 
in everyday speech. 


FITLY SPOKEN 


— Speech is the index of the mind. — SENEca. 
— If you have knowledge, let others light their candles at it. — MARGARET 


FULLER. 


— If you succeed in life, you must do it in spite of the efforts of others to 


pull you down. — E. W. Howe. 


—No civilization is complete which does not include the dumb and de- 
fenseless of God’s creatures within the sphere of charity and mercy. — QUEEN 


VICTORIA. 


— Success or failure in business is caused more by mental attitude even 
than by mental capacities. — WALTER DiLu Scorr. 

— The man who has not anything to boast of but his illustrious ancestors 
is like a potato—the only good belonging to him is underground. — Sir 


THOMAS OVERBURY. 


—- A man without mirth is like a wagon without springs, in which one is 
caused disagreeably to jolt by every pebble over which it runs. — Henry 


Warp BEECHER. 


— The only way in which one human being can properly attempt to in- 
fluence another is encouraging him to think for himself, instead of en- 
deavoring to instill ready-made opinions into his head. — Sir LEsLie STEPHEN. 


— All truth is safe and nothing else is safe; and he who keeps back the 
truth, or withholds it from men, from motives of expediency, is either a coward 


or a criminal, or both. — Max MuL_er, 


— The character and qualifications of the leader are reflected in the men 
he selects, develops, and gathers around him. — ArrHuR W. NEwcoms. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Kansas District Sets Example. — On Oc- 
tober 18 the financial secretary of the 
Lutheran Education Association received a 
letter from Rev. George Kettner, chairman 
of the Kansas District Committee for Parish 
Education. In his letter Rev. Kettner re- 
newed the memberships of the five mem- 
bers of the education committee serving the 
Kansas District. It would seem quite ap- 
propriate for similar action from other 
District committees on education. May we 
hear from you? Write: Financial Secretary, 
Walter A. Vahl, 7400 Augusta St., River 
Forest, Ill. 


It Takes Individuals. — Roland Golz, 
teaching in Athens, Wis., reported a one- 
man campaign in a regional conference of 
the North Wisconsin District. His presenta- 
tion at the area study club resulted in one 
renewal and one subscription to LUTHERAN 
Epucation. The office of Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association is anxious to co-operate 
with other people who are willing to present 
the cause in their local Districts. 


Another Faculty Subscription. — Zion 
Lutheran Church, Hinsdale, Ill., has fol- 
lowed the example of St. Joseph, Mich., by 
submitting membership applications for the 
entire staff of five teachers, as well as the 
chairman of the board of Christian educa- 
tion serving the parish. The financial secre- 
tary reports a lively action in new members 
in the organization, and we are happy to 
note forward progress on all fronts at this 
time. The January issue of LuTHERAN 
Epucation will carry figures describing the 
gains made during the fall of 1955. 


Editorial Committee Reports. — The Edi- 
torial Committee of the Lutheran Education 
Association is now readying two manuscripts, 
which will soon be sent to the printers. 
The first is the yearbook on “The Christian 
Approach to the Exceptional Child,” edited 
by Hilmar Sieving. The volume contains 
five chapters and presents in lucid descrip- 
tion various problems involved in trying to 
practice Christian principles, which so often 


remain on a theoretical level. The con- 
tributors for the yearbook are Mr. Hilmar 
Sieving, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl.; 
Rev. R. A. Marquardt, Executive Director, 
Lutheran Child Welfare Association, Addi- 
son, Ill.; Armin Grams, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, La Crosse, Wis.; and Dr. John F. 
Choitz, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. Although the date for publica- 
tion has not been set at the time of this 
writing, the membership should receive a 
copy of the book in the very near future. 

In defining the term “exceptional child” 
Dr. Armin Grams states the following: “The 
term ‘exceptional child’ is used today to 
designate any developing individual who 
deviates from the average in any of the 
abilities mentioned above to so marked a 
degree that he is in need of special pro- 
vision for his care and training. For ex- 
ample, we are speaking about a child whose 
eyesight is so poor that even when wearing 
corrections he is in need of enlarged print, 
special illumination, and other unusual aids. 
Or we have in mind the child whose emo- 
tions are in such turmoil that he is in- 
capable of adequate social behavior and 
relationship. Also included would be chil- 
dren who possess talents or abilities far in 
excess of the average for their age, and if 
we are to fulfill our obligation as stewards 
over and against them, we must provide in 
a special way for their fullest development. 
And, obviously, we mean many others. 

“It would seem, then, that the major 
reason for identifying the exceptional child 
grows out of one of the most important 
of all Christian ideas. He is a person of 
inestimable worth, who is committed to our 
care on the basis of stewardship. He is a 
person endowed with certain human abili- 
ties, and the obligation of a Christian com- 
munity is to assist him in whatever way 
is required to attain feelings of worthwhile- 
ness during the developmental period and to 
realize a fullness of human stature in ma- 
turity; to help him exploit as thoroughly as 
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possible the basic endowment which is 
given to him. An obligation like this is 
not a simple one to fulfill, since its impli- 
cations are many and broad. Even to 
attempt its fulfillment will require a new 
and more functional approach to the idea 
of identification. But more about this later. 

“If exceptionality is defined in terms of 
deviation from the average, there remain 
two important problems. First, is the 
average uniform? That is, is it a constant 
which is quite unaffected by situational 
factorsP Or does the average vary from 
population to population, from group to 
group, from locale to locale? Secondly, how 
great a deviation from the average must an 
individual represent before he is to be con- 
sidered exceptional? To what extent must 
he differ before he is in need of special 
care?” 

The second publication which is ap- 
proaching the final completion stages is 
a manuscript prepared by Dr. Arthur Witt- 
mer and Rev. Paul Lassanske of the Atlantic 
District. The book will be a collection of 
papers on the teaching of religion. This 
volume will present various conference 
papers presented by members of the teach- 
ing profession. It should offer much food for 
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thought to those who are endeavoring to 
improve their effectiveness as Christian 
teachers. 


Nomination and Election Committee. — 
The following people have agreed to serve 
on the 1955—56 Nomination and Election 
Committee. Their names are presented so 
that members of the Association may make 
suggestions and recommendations to the 
committee with respect to personnel for 
LEA offices. The members are Mr. Edwin 
Eckert, Chairman, 5707 Waveland Ave., 
Chicago 34, Ill; Mr. Henry Boester, 332 
North Scoville, Oak Park, Ill.; Mr. Ernest 
Ebert, 7925 Elmgrove Drive, Elmwood Park, 
Ill.; Mr. Herbert Gross, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, Ill., and Rev. Vic- 
tor Rickmann, 2500 West Bryn Mawr, Chi- 
cago 45, Ill. 


The Vice-President Reports. — The vice- 
president reports that a widespread mail- 
ing of publicity material promotional 
folders has been carried out during the past 
months. Seventeen District teachers’ con- 
ferences, holding meetings in October and 
November, received information from the 
central office. About 3,000 promotional 
folders were mailed to prospective mem- 
bers. 


A FEW FACTS 
— More than 80,000,000 Americans will spend 10 billion dollars on vaca- 


tions in 1955. 


— Of the nation’s 67,000,000 persons in the work force, only nine million 


are skilled workers. 


— American factories and mines are producing 40 per cent more today 


than they did in 1947. 


— The average weekly pay (gross) of the American factory worker was 


$77 in August, an all-time high. 


— Latin America had only 19 television stations in January of this year. 
Nine months later, all countries in Latin America were served by 82 stations, 
an increase of 68 per cent. Half a million receiving sets are in use. 


— Criminologists predict four million major crimes annually by 1960. 
— Crime in the United States costs an average of $495 yearly per family. 


— Out of a total of 80,772 crimes, juveniles committed 36 per cent of the 
murders, 67 per cent of the robberies, and 69.5 per cent of the burglaries. 


— The number of unwed mothers has increased 88 per cent since 1945. 
— Over 85 per cent of the criminals are nonchurchgoers. 
— Fifty per cent of adult prisoners began their lawless careers as juvenile 


offenders. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: T. C. Appelt, J. F. Choitz, W. H. Hartkopf, Theo. Kuehnert, R. A. Lange, 
P. Meyer. 
BOOKS 


RELIGION 


THE FALL AND RISE OF ISRAEL. By William L. Hull. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zon- 
dervan Publishing Company, 1954. 424 pages. $3.95. 

In the conception of the author of this intensely interesting book, the Fall of Israel 
dates from the day on which the Sanhedrin accused their prisoner Jesus of blasphemy 
and condemned Him to die. God’s judgment upon them set in A.D. 70. It was the 
fulfillment of the mournful, ominous prophecy of Deuteronomy 28 running its course: 
“But it shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the Lord, thy God 
. . . the Lord shall send upon thee cursing, vexation, and rebuke in all that thou settest 
thine hand unto for to do, until thou be destroyed, and until thou perish quickly, because 
of the wickedness of thy doings whereby thou hast forsaken Me. . . . The Lord shall 
cause thee to be smitten before thine enemies; thou shalt go out one way against them 
and flee seven ways before them, and shalt be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth. . . . And thou shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a byword, among 
all nations whither the Lord shall lead thee.” 

As an echo to this prophecy comes the statement of David Ben Gurion, first prime 
minister of Israel, in a meeting of their parliament, February 16, 1953: “Our nation has 
been continuously faced with manifestations of hatred and hostility, slanders and accusa- 
tions, persecution and torture, destruction and butchery.” A deep sense of sorrow and 
pity for this people fills our hearts as we follow Hull tracing the truth of these words 
through the pages of history. The killing of every Jew on the island of Cyprus in 117; 
the burning alive of the whole Jewish community in Rottingen in 1298; the ruthless 
Inquisition in Spain, begun in 1480 and running through 350 years; and, finally, the 
pogroms in Russia and the revolting brutalities of Hitler’s “Judenrein” policy — these 
are some of the incidents in the bloodcurdling account. 

After the Fall, the Rise. 

Essential to the rise of Israel was the preservation of this people as a separate entity. 
This purpose was served by a number of factors in the life of the Jew: indoctrination of 
the people through religious schools and synagogs, in Talmudic observances; the nourish- 
ment of a “Messianic” hope; the common fate of having to endure universal contempt, 
isolation, and most painful suffering of mind and body. The “Messianic” hope kept alive 
in the Jews through the centuries is identified by them as the prospect of the return 
of Israel to Palestine, the repossession of this their “promised land” and resultant re- 
establishment of an independent Jewish state, and the consequent appearance of the 
Messiah in their midst. 

On Friday, May 14, 1948, the Medinath Yisrael (the State of Israel) was solemnly 
proclaimed in Tel Aviv. This historical event is viewed by Hull in the light of the Jewish 
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“Messianic” hope, and he quotes with assent the words of Ben Gurion, the first prime 
minister of Israel: “The return to Zion, the restoration of the kingdom of Israel, is part 
of this hope but does not exhaust it. ‘Redemption’ is far deeper and more comprehensive. 
The prophetic vision of the Latter Days speaks of a shoot from the stem of Jesse, on 
whom will rest ‘the spirit of the Lord, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit 
of counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord, so that justice 
will be a girdle round his waist and faith a girdle round his loins.’ This justice will not 
be restricted merely to the Children of Israel, but will be extended to all nations, who 
will beat ‘their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall 
not raise up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any longer.’ This regime 
of lovingkindness and justice will also spread to all living creatures, so that ‘the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together, and a little child shall lead them.’ . . . And the Psalmist . . . 
sees the redemption fulfilled in the world of grace, truth, righteousness and peace, flowing 
copiously not only amongst humankind but in the entire cosmos: ‘Mercy and truth are 
met together, righteousness and peace have kissed each other. Truth shall spring out 
of the earth, and righteousness shall look down from heaven’ (Psalm LXXXV, 10, 11).” 
In other words: the re-establishment of the State of Israel is the great prelude to the grand 
symphony of the Millennium, the old Jewish concept of the kingdom of God which already 
Christ had to reject (Luke 17:20: “The kingdom of God cometh not with observation; 
neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, Lo, there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within 
you”), but which has persisted as a dream, not only in the minds of the Jews, but, with 
some modification, also in the minds of many thousands among Christians — a millennial 
reign of Christ on this earth, visible, as King of the then converted people of Israel and 
of all Christians, who shall under Him enjoy a reign of earthly peace, good fortune, 
temporal joy, and happiness. 

The manner in which Millennialists refer to Scripture passages to give divine authority 
to their doctrinal views is shown in this book on page 82. “This last move, the re-creating 
of the State of Israel and the return of the Jews to that land, is but the preparation for 
the great event — the coming of the Messiah to Israel, the return to this earth and the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus Christ.” The reader is expected to accept this statement on 
the basis of the following passages: Is. 63:1-4; 25:9; 11:1-5; Rev. 19:11-16; Zech. 12:10. 
Isaiah 63 is the chapter containing the Messiah’s declaration: “I have trodden the wine 
press alone,” with its obvious reference to Christ as the only Savior from the wrath of 
God (Acts 4:12: “Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved”). How any of these five 
passages separately or all of them together express specifically any relation between the 
return of the Jews to Palestine in the 20th century after Christ’s birth and the coming 
of the Messiah to Israel —the Israel according to the flesh—is certainly difficult to see. 
It is impossible here to analyze the many Scripture passages referred to in the book as 
supports of the author’s interpretation of what has happened in Palestine since the 
Second World War. Suffice it to state that many of these passages are noncommittal on 
the points they are to support, and the Old Testament texts quoted can apply with much 
more natural and greater force to the time of the return of the Jews after the captivity of 
Babylon, while the New Testament texts relate to Christ’s return at the end of time to 
judge the quick and the dead. Christ said: “My kingdom is not of this world” (John 18:36); 
“In the world ye shall have tribulation” (John 16:33); “Immediately after the tribulation 
of those days shall the sun be darkened. . . . And then shall appear the sign of the Son 
of Man in heaven; and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn” (Matt. 24:29, 80); 
“We must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom of God” (Acts 14:22); “For 
in those days shall be affliction such as was not from the beginning of the creation which 
God created unto this time, neither shall be... . And then shall they see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds with great power and glory” (Mark 13:19, 26). If these words are 
true, then the “Messianic” hope of the Jews and the millennialistic expectations of many 
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non-Jews are unfounded and false, then the return of the Jews to Palestine in the first 
half of our century and the establishment of the State of Israel are not related to the 
coming of Christ. 

If the Old Testament prophecies were fulfilled in Christ (Christ said, “They are they 
which testify of Me,” John 5:39) and if His kingdom is not of this world, not like earthly 
states and governments, then the return of the Jews to Palestine in our century is not 
the fulfillment of God’s promise to Abraham. 

It will not do to disjoint the prophetic types of Christ’s person and those of His 
office as the Anointed One of God to be the Prophet, the Priest, and the King for the 
salvation of the world; and if the re-establishment of one of these types (e. g., an inde- 
pendent Jewish state, or a new kingdom of Israel, if that should come to pass) is to be 
considered a preparation for the coming of the Messiah, it has value only if it is com- 
plemented by the re-establishment of the other great types, e.g., the temple and its 
service according to the Ceremonial Law of Moses. The priesthood would have to be 
Aaronitic, and that can never be, since the genealogical records have been destroyed. See 
Baumgarten, Glaubenslehre, II, 160 f.; Winer, Realwérterbuch, 3d ed., II, 516; Eusebius, 
Kirchengeschichte, 1, 6 (F. Pieper, Christian Dogmatics, Il, 534, n.) 

The fate of the Jews throughout the centuries, their “Fall” and “Rise,” (in Palestine) 
is of tremendous significance in the light of Christ’s statement: “This generation shall not 
pass away till all be fulfilled” (Luke 21:32). It is all the finger of God directing the 
attention of the world to this people as the one from whom has come the Savior of 
the world, Jesus Christ, the Son of Man who is the Son of God. The person and work 
of Jesus will ever be associated with this people, from whom He is descended according 
to the flesh. “Salvation is of the Jews” (John 4:22). This testimony will go on, and the 
Jews will ever stand in its shadow, until all the prophecies of the New Testament will be 
fulfilled: the expansion of the Christian Church, the persecution of the Christians, the rise 
of Antichrist, the rise of false prophets and false teachers from without and within the 
church, wars, rumors of wars, great earthquakes, days of great tribulation, such as have 
not been since the world began, signs in the heavenly bodies, and, finally, the Day of 
Judgment and the eternal Wedding Feast of the King’s Son. T. A. 


EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO FREE MATERIALS. Twelfth Annual Edition, 
1955. Educators’ Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. $5.50. 


This guide appears every year. The current edition has again been brought up to date. 
Every title has been checked for “availability, nature, and content of listing, distribution 
conditions, and educational value.” This edition lists 1,207 items, of which 528 are new. 

This is a collection of selected free maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, and 
books. J. F.C. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION IN CULTURAL PERSPECTIVE. By Theodore 
Brameld, New York: The Dryden Press, 1955. 446 pages. $4.50. 


This publication is a revision of an earlier work, Patterns of Educational Philosophy. 
It is written for prospective teachers, whom the author intends to acquaint “with the most 
conspicuous points of view now influencing American education.” 

After the author has defined philosophy and shown its relationship to culture in general 
and its impact on education in particular, he centers his attention upon four “patterns of 
philosophic beliefs” which have affected the development of our American education. 
These movements of thought are Progressivism, Essentialism, Perennialism, and Recon- 
structionalism. In his development he points out how these movements of thought are 
interlaced and interwoven in our educational theory and practice — not only as we review 
the past, but as we see our educational scene in its proper perspective today. 

While the reader may not share all of the author’s points of view, his treatment of 
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the various philosophic viewpoints in their interrelationships is stimulating. Intelligent use 
of the book by students presupposes an acquaintance with the history of educational 


development in the Western World. T.K. 
ALGEBRA TWO. By Rolland R. Smith and Francis G. Lankford, Jr. World Book 
Company. 


This book is written so that it may be used for either a very intensive and extensive 
course in Algebra Two or for a course designed for the student who is not necessarily 
interested in continuing his studies in the fields requiring mathematics. There is sufficient 
material to emphasize the command of skill, and yet this is not done at the expense of 
problem-solving material. The authors understand that the real value in the study of 
mathematics is to be able to analyze quantitative situations and to express them in 
the language of the mathematician. 

The book probably covers too much material for a one-semester course, but it gives 
the teacher a wide variety of choice and is so designed that he may adapt its use to the 
needs of the individual students. R. A. L. 


MR. CHAIRMAN! — HOW TO HOLD A BUSINESS MEETING. By Mildred Covington. 
Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing Company, 1954. 

The book is a pocket-sized condensation of Robert’s Rules of Order. The author suc- 
ceeds in her purpose, which is giving you a quick insight into those portions of parliamentary 
procedure which are most essential to the smooth running of business. She does not 
attempt in any way to go into the psychology of group working, which in contrast deals 
with an organic (thought) unity rather than a superficial one. Its brevity and price 
(30 cents) make it a good bargain for any chairman who is not well acquainted with 


correct procedure . . . and who knows how many chairmen that statement covers? 
P.M. 
SOCIOLOGY 
FOR FATHERS ONLY. By Earl S. Rudisill. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1953. 168 
pages. $1.75. 


This short volume traces the importance of the father’s role in the family from the 
early establishment of the home through the growth of the offspring in infancy, childhood, 
and adolescence, to the time when father becomes grandfather. 

The first chapter, “Men Have a Past,” in which the history of the male’s place in the 
household is related with interesting humor, is worth the price of the book alone. 

This is a book that could readily be recommended to the male parent of the children 
in our schools. It is a lively presentation, readable and practical in that it places the father 
in a position which is removed from merely being the “head of the house.” W.H.H. 


RECREATION 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GAMES. By Doris Anderson. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan 
Publishing House, 1954. 251 pages. $2.95. 

This collection of 686 interesting and enjoyable games has been compiled with the 
Christian group in mind. Most of the games are suitable for children and include also some 
fascinating Bible games. Because the instructions are clear and concise, it is a handy 
reference on a teacher’s shelf for use during those “in-between” periods of the school 
day. The book is simple enough for children to use in planning a special program. Classi- 
fication includes games for indoor, outdoor, winter, musical games, written games, and 
the like. 

There are a few poor selections made in which an individual is made the butt of 
a joke, a practice which is highly undesirable in social group activities (No. 241, p. 92; 
No. 682, p. 250). 
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FOLK PARTY FUN. By Dorothy Gladys Spicer. New York: Association Press, 1954. 
299 pages. $3.95. 

This is a well-organized volume of selections for parties with a theme, with excellent 
possibilities for use in the Parent-Teacher organization, for planning a graduation recep- 
tion or a banquet in the youth group, etc. The emphasis is on carrying out a theme based 
on customs of many nations. Detailed directions are given for invitations, menus, and 
decorations, with suggestions for related activities and games. There are many recipes 
for interesting foreign dishes (Ghorabie, Tortillas, Lussekatter). A complete list of 
references is given for helps in making favors and decorations, and of recordings of suitable 
music. A good index and classification makes it a ready reference and requires a minimum 
in time for the planning committee. The classification of games for certain age groups can 
be ignored, since all ages could enjoy them. W. H. H. 


MAGAZINE REVIEWS 


“PAPERBACKS AS COLLEGE TEXTBOOKS.” Publishers Weekly, Vol. 168, No. 16, 
October 15, 1955, pages 1750 f. 


“This year college students are buying more books, are required to read a substantially 
higher number of titles, and as a consequence are being encouraged more than ever before 
in the habits of buying and reading books, because of the paperbacks. 

“Instead of requiring one hardbound anthology costing the student $5.00 or $6.00... 
the professors are adopting four to six and even eight different books in paper. They are 
encouraging students to buy and read the whole book. However, you can see the real 
effect of this development in the supplementary lists. The opportunity to suggest more 
titles in a course without straining the students’ pocketbook is giving teachers a lot of 
pleasure. They can be more flexible, more spontaneous, and can change their assignments 
each term.” 


“THEY EDIT THE TEACHERS.” By Reef Waldrep. School and Society, October 15, 
1955, pages 118 f. 


“Do the editors of state education association journals, in terms of background and 
professional attitude, represent the teaching profession? Are these editors on all fours 
with the teachers as to professional philosophy and thinking? Does the content of the 
journals — studies show that they are the most widely read of all educational journals — 
represent a stable index of the teachers’ attitudes and not just the idiosyncrasies of some 
editors?” 

In answer to these questions the author made a survey of forty-four editors of state 
education journals. He found that “the editors repeatedly say they are concerned with the 
teacher, his interests, his information, and his enlightenment. They constantly state 
a desire to ‘serve.’ The editors report that articles accepted by them are written largely 
by teachers. Thirty-six editors listed teachers as their principal authors.” 

Twenty-eight of forty-four editors are Protestant. 

“With rare exceptions, editors report extensive teaching and administrative work at 
all levels.” 

“The typical editor is more an educator professionally than a journalist.” 

The conclusion: “A teacher does not need to pervert and distort his own values, 
attitudes and objectives in order to achieve publication. The editor belongs to the teacher 
group. 

“The articles by teachers published in state journals may represent more accurately the 
thinking and attitudes of the teachers than they did when first written by the teachers. 
This is true because the editing of the articles has been done by the editor, who is an 
understanding elite member of the teachers’ own group.” J. F.C. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY, ST. Louis, Mo. 


Prominent German Organist Visits Cam- 
pus. — On Friday evening, October 14, 
Concordia Seminary had the rare musical 
privilege of listening to a masterful concert 
presented in the chapel by the noted Ger- 
man organist Dr. Michael Schneider. 
Dr. Schneider, a native of Detmold, Ger- 
many, is at present studying in America on 
a Fulbright scholarship. The eight-selection 
program included works by Buxtehude, 
Bach, and Handel, together with composi- 
tions by a number of noted contemporary 
organists. In an open forum held previous 
to the concert, Dr. Schneider revealed some 
interesting facts about both the educational 
picture in Germany today and his personal 
life. Curiously enough, he was once a cap- 
tive soldier of the American army during 
the last war, and now it is the government 
of those troops which is granting him a 
scholarship to study in this country. 

Library Acquires New Collection of Books. 
— Semitic interests at the seminary should 
be on the upswing, that is, if the late Dr. 
Alexander Heidel has anything to do about 
it. Dr. Heidel, for many years connected 
with the Oriental Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, died just this last spring 
on an archaeological expedition in the Near 
East, and has willed his library to Con- 
cordia Seminary. Dr. Heidel being a grad- 
uate of the seminary, his paramount interest 
lay in the comparison of the Old Testament 
with the religion and mythology of the Near 
East. Among his more well-known books 
are The Babylonian Genesis and Gilgamesh 
Epic. He was also a Research Assistant for 
the Assyrian Dictionary compiled at the 
University of Chicago. The collection con- 
tains about three hundred books, one hun- 
dred fifty volumes of periodicals, and three 
hundred pamphlets and off-prints. 
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Student Center Drive Re-Inaugurated. — 
The first historic endeavor on the part of 
seminary students to “pay at once” for a 
substantial part of the campus equipment 
is once more in full swing. The Student 
Center Collaboration, which has as its goal 
the raising of funds from the students to 
help discharge some of the financial debt 
on the recently erected Loeber Hall, is at 
present busily engaged in contacting the 
individual members of the seminary family 
in an intense effort to acquire pledges in 
the amount of $8,000 still needed before 
the January 16 deadline. The over-all goal 
is $15,000. 


Kretzmann Elected to Mission Post. — 
On Friday, October 7, the Electoral Com- 
mittee of the seminary chose the Rev. Justus 
P. Kretzmann to fill the new Chair of Mis- 
sions created by a resolution of the synodical 
convention in Houston. 

Upon his graduation from the seminary 
in St. Louis, Pastor Kretzmann served as 
assistant pastor at Bethlehem Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1938—39. In the years 
1989—51 he served mission stations in Ni- 
geria and twice acted as dean of our semi- 
nary in that country. 

In 1951 he accepted a call to the Church 
of the Atonement in Florissant, Mo., where 
he is now pastor. In addition to his pas- 
torate there, he serves as guest lecturer in 
the Mission Department and as Executive 
Secretary of the Lutheran Medical Missions 
Association. Pastor Kretzmann is married 
and the father of two children. 


Anniversary Sunday Honors Four Staff 
Members. — Anniversary Sunday was ob- 
served November 6 at Concordia Seminary. 
A special service honoring three staff mem- 
bers and a member of the Seminary Board 
of Control was conducted in the campus 
chapel at 4 P.M. Prof. Theodore Hoyer, 
D. D., observed the 50th anniversary of his 
ordination and 25 years of teaching at Con- 
cordia Seminary. Prof. Paul M. Bretscher, 
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Ph. D., has served the church for 40 years 
as minister and teacher. Prof. Arthur C. 
Piepkorn, Ph. D., and Rev. George W. Witt- 
mer, member of the Board of Control, com- 
pleted 25 years of church work. 

The Rev. Walter F. Wolbrecht, M.A., 
Executive Secretary of the Board for Higher 
Education, delivered the address. Prof. Her- 
bert J. Bouman, B.D., served as officiant. 
The Seminary Chorus and the Chapel Choir 
assisted in the service. Clergy and congre- 
gations and students and faculty of the 
Seminary had been invited to participate. 

Over 200 guests attended the anniversary 
banquet in Wartburg Hall. Dr. A. M. 
Rehwinkel delivered the opening prayer. 
Dr. Martin Scharlemann served as _ toast- 
master. Dr. J. T. Mueller spoke honoring 
Professors Hoyer, Bretscher, and Piepkorn. 
Dr. Paul Koenig congratulated Rev. Witt- 
mer, and Prof. George Hoyer led in com- 
munity singing. Closing remarks were made 
by Dr. Alfred O. Fuerbringer, president of 
the Seminary. 


ConcorRDIA SEMINARY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Enrollment. — Our seminary opened its 
new school year with an enrollment of 307, 
including vicars. One hundred new students 
were enrolled, with fifty applicants failing 


to meet entrance requirements. 


Campus Renovations. — President Baep- 
ler announced that $40,000 had been spent 
on an improvement program on the campus 
during the summer months. This included 
the complete renovation of the old adminis- 
tration building into three classrooms, re- 
decoration of the chapel, a robing room, 
a prayer chapel, students’ activity rooms, 
and a lounge for married students who live 
off campus. 


Luther Statue on Campus. — The Semi- 
nary Board of Control authorized the pur- 
chase of a Luther statue, modeled. after a 
portrait by the artist Lucas Cranach. The 
statue will be of bronze, 12 feet in height 
minus the pedestal, presenting a young 
Luther holding an open Bible. The sculptor 
is Frederick A. Soetebier of Hanover, Ger- 
many. 
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ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, Ibu. 


Annual Rally Held by Women’s Auxiliary. 
— The twenty-first annual fall rally of the 
C. T. C. Women’s Auxiliary was held Friday, 
October 7, beginning with a luncheon at 
1:00 o'clock in the college auditorium. The 
Rev. Dr. H. F. Wind, Executive Secretary 
of Synod’s Board of Social Welfare, gave 
the address. Dr. Wind referred to three 
major problems facing the church and its 
welfare program. The senior members of the 
church and the community form the largest 
group over which the church is concerned. 
Dr. Wind reported that a new recognition 
of the needs of the aged has developed in 
social welfare circles. Beyond basic neces- 
sities of food and housing the older folks 
need employment, recognition in the com- 
munity, and the feeling of belonging to the 
group, so that their personal emotional 
needs can be met properly. 

President M. L. Koehneke reported on 
college activities. A novelty band of the 
Racine Lutheran High School Auxiliary 
performed. 

The Auxiliary through its president, Mrs. 
Walter Menke, extended invitations to the 
Milwaukee Concordia College Auxiliary, the 
auxiliaries of the Lutheran high schools of 
Chicago, Melrose Park, Racine, Milwaukee, 
and Fort Wayne, the women’s organizations 
of Lutheran congregations in Northern 
Illinois, and mothers of Concordia students 
in the Chicagoland area. After the program 
the guests visited the campus buildings. 


Dr. Wind Addresses Student Body. — 
Since Dr. H. F. Wind was on campus to 
address the Auxiliary rally, he also accepted 
the invitation of President Koehneke to give 
a spiritual message to the student body on 
that day. The chapel service was held at 
9:45 A.M., the regular chapel time. 


Dedicate Tennis Courts. — President Mar- 
tin L. Koehneke on Saturday, September 24, 
at 9 A.M., spoke the dedication prayer in 
the presence of a gathering of faculty and 
students at the gates of the new tennis 
courts located north of the gymnasium on 
the campus. The four courts of asphalt-and- 
crushed-rock construction are covered with 
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particles of green granite. The area is com- 
pletely fenced. The project was paid for 
through the efforts of the students and the 
Concordia Men’s Club. These two groups 
received further help from alumni, Board 
of Control, faculty and staff, ladies’ aids, 
men’s clubs, and other auxiliary organiza- 
tions. 


Has Book Published. — Genes, Genesis, 
and Evolution, by Professor John W. Klotz, 
was just published by Concordia Publish- 
ing House of St. Louis. The book deals with 
the genetic problems involved in the theory 
of evolution. Professor Klotz believes “that 
life can develop from amoeba to man is 
not acceptable when we consider all the 
scientific problems involved.” 

A clergyman and a geneticist with a doc- 
tor of philosophy degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh, Professor Klotz began gather- 
ing data on the problem in 1940. He has 
worked extensively at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole, Massachusetts. 
Referring to his study, he praised the in- 
tellectual honesty of the many scientists who 
have dealt with the problem of evolution 
and have pointed out that it is not yet a 
proved theory. Professor Klotz has con- 
cluded that there is no question as to the 
fact of change. “There has been a limited 
amount of change in a closed system de- 
scribed by the word ‘kind’ used in the Book 
of Genesis. The evolutionist is right in de- 
scribing the facts of change, but he is wrong, 
I believe, in assessing the extent of change 
that has taken place.” 


New Science Building Dedicated. — The 
first unit of a new science building, Eifrig 
Hall, named after the late Dr. Charles Wil- 
liam Gustav Eifrig, a naturalist and professor 
of science courses at Concordia for 33 years, 
was dedicated Sunday, October 23, at 
3 P.M. Main speaker for the service held 
in the gymnasium was Dr. Arthur C. Repp, 
academic dean of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis. The Rev. A. H. Werfelmann, 
President of the Northern Illinois District 
and chairman of the College Board of Con- 
trol, and Dr. John W. Klotz, chairman of 
the division of natural sciences and mathe- 
matics, served as liturgists. The college 
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band accompanied the singing, and the 
Concordia A Cappella Choir sang. After the 
formal service, President Martin L. Koehneke 
invoked the blessings of God upon the build- 
ing and its use in Concordia’s teaching pro- 
gram. This new unit contains a combined 
chemistry and physics laboratory, a biology 
laboratory, and a lecture room. 


Homecoming. — College homecoming ac- 
tivities began Friday evening, October 21, 
with the crowning of a homecoming queen, 
followed by the lighting of a bonfire on the 
athletic field. The handling of combustible 
materials was supervised by River Forest 
Chief Herman Flohr, and the River Forest 
fire department stood by in case of emer- 
gency. An outdoor vesper service conducted 
beside the fire concluded the evening’s 
festivities. 

A football game at 2 P. M. on Saturday, 
played with Northwestern College of Water- 
town, Wis., was the main attraction of the 
activity-packed week end. After the game 
a reception was held in the Student Union 
by President and Mrs. Martin L. Koehneke 
for alumni and visitors on campus. 

To climax the week end, a banquet for 
1,200 guests was served at 5:30 P.M. on 
Saturday. A series of humorous skits car- 
ried out the homecoming theme “Through 
the Years” by showing the changes at the 
college during the last 40 years. 


Memorial Service. — Members of the 
faculty and the student body held a 
memorial service in Grace Lutheran Church 
Wednesday morning, October 19, for Donald 
Idel, a Concordia student who died the Fri- 
day previous, October 14, in a traffic acci- 
dent on Highway 66 southwest of St. Louis. 
An offering was taken for the Donald Idel 
Memorial Fund, from which a tree was 
purchased and planted. A plaque was placed 
near the tree, bearing the words: “In mem- 
ory of Donald Idel, died October 14, 1955.” 


Attends White House Conference. — Dr. 
Herbert H. Gross attended the White House 
Conference on Education, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., from November 28 to De- 
cember 1. He also served on the Illinois 
Pre-White House Conference Committee. 
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ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


September Field Experience. — Concor- 
dia requires each returning junior student to 
spend a week in September Field Experi- 
ence. Students are assigned to Lutheran 
elementary schools in their home com- 
munity or in schools near Seward at the 
beginning of the school year. Students’ re- 
action to that type of experience is very 
favorable. This program has been in opera- 
tion for the last four years as a part of the 
student’s teacher-training program. This fall 
more than ninety students were active in the 
September Field Experience. The program 
is under the direction of Dr. Martin Maehr, 
director of teacher training and placement 
at Concordia. 


Meeting of Associations on Campus. — 
The annual meeting of the Concordia Col- 
lege Association was held on the campus, 
October 16. The Association is a group of 
Lutheran congregations in Nebraska, Iowa, 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Utah, which support Concordia 
with special gifts. The Rev. Phil Mueller, 
President of the South Dakota District, ad- 
dressed the 100 delegates and visitors on 
the subject “I Will Build My Church.” 
Various interesting reports were submitted. 

A buffet luncheon followed the meeting. 
The day’s proceedings were concluded with 
an evening vesper service conducted by 
Concordia’s president, Dr. Paul A. Zimmer- 
man. 

The Nebraska College Personnel Associa- 
tion met for their fourth annual convention 
on the campus on Saturday, October 15. 
The main speaker was Professor Allen Nauss 
of St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. Dr. 
Don Twiford presented a panel composed of 
Miss Willa Koenig, registrar at Concordia 
Teachers College, Dean Studtheidt of the 
State Teachers College at Kearney, and 
Dr. Woodrow Reed of the University of 
Nebraska. They discussed personnel forms. 
Another panel consisting of students from 
Omaha University, Hastings, Kearney, and 
Concordia discussed the topic “After Orien- 
tation — What?” 

Concordia was host to the regional pro- 
fessors’ conference in November. Professors 
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from Winfield, Concordia, Mo., and St. Paul, 
Minn., attended the two-day meeting. In 
December Concordia will be host to the 
superintendents’ conference. 


Art Exhibit. — Mrs. H. T. Jones, long- 
time resident of Seward, exhibited thirty oil 
paintings at Concordia. The exhibit opened 
on October 18 and continued until Novem- 
ber 1. Mrs. Jones has studied with Harvard 
Macpherson and Beatrice Edgerly at 
Southern Arizona School of Art and with 
Mr. Marxhausen of Concordia. The thirty 
paintings on display at the Concordia Art 
Gallery represent still life and figure paint- 
ings. While her painting ability and her 
paintings have never been especially publi- 
cized, several have been hung in the all- 
Nebraska art show at Morrill Hall and 
Joslyn Memorial in Omaha. 


Special Activities by Faculty Members. — 
Martin J. Maehr, a member of the advisory 
committee on Educational Tests and 
Measurements to the Board for Higher 
Education of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, attended the annual fall meet- 
ing of this group on October 8 in St. Louis. 
This committee concerns itself with the 
appraisal of standards in Synod’s system of 
colleges. 

Ben Pfeiffer, professor of English, ad- 
dressed Lutheran high school teachers of the 
Wisconsin-Illinois Conference on October 14, 
at Racine, Wis. Mr. Pfeiffer spoke on the 
topic “The Role of the Language Arts in 
the Lutheran Secondary School Curricu- 
lum.” About 130 instructors of Lutheran 
high schools in Chicago, Racine, Milwaukee, 
and Appleton attended. 

Professor Paul Rosel, chairman of the 
music department, presented a series of ten 
organ recitals from August 7 to Novem- 
ber 13, The programs consisted of selections 
from Lutheran composers from the time of 
Bach and Handel to those of this present 
day. Compositions of Professor Theo. Beck, 
also of Concordia’s music department, were 
listed on Mr. Rosel’s programs. Professor 
Rosel is again conductor of the Apollo Club 
of Omaha. The 150 singers will present a 
public performance of Handel’s Messiah on 
December 13, with the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra assisting. 
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Professor Rosel has also announced plans 
for his sabbatical leave in 1956—57. He 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence, 
which will permit him to study at Freiburg 
University, Germany. A research project 
in the field of Lutheran music will be done 
under the direction of Dr. Gurlitt, who is 
himself a Lutheran and is rated as the out- 
standing scholar on Lutheran music in 
Europe today. Professor Rosel will spend 
several months in England and North Euro- 
pean countries, examining historical pipe 
organs and acquainting himself with meth- 
ods of music instruction used in the ele- 
mentary schools, gymnasiums, and universi- 
ties. Professor Rosel’s family will be with 
him during the sabbatical leave. The 
family plans to leave the first part of August 
1956. 

Professor Brandhorst lectured on the topic 
“Nature and the Bible” at the following 
places: Lincoln, Kans., October 16, at the 
Walther League zone rally; St. Louis, Mo., 
October 31 and November 1, at the Western 
District Teachers’ Conference; and in San 
Francisco, Calif., November 21—23, at the 
California-Nevada District Teachers’ Con- 
ference. 

President Zimmerman addressed the 850 
delegates and guests at the closing banquet 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s League Nebraska 
District convention held in Hastings, Nebr., 
on Sunday, September 25. He discussed the 
problem facing higher education in America. 
He said that best estimates indicate that 
college and university enrollment will double 
in the next 15 years and that higher edu- 
cation will need eight billion dollars for ad- 
ditional endowment, buildings, equipment, 
and maintenance during the next ten years. 
Both state and private colleges and uni- 
versities must actively solicit private bene- 
factors in order to survive, Dr. Zimmerman 
said. 

Professor Walter Juergensen attended the 
13th annual Family Life Institute in Omaha, 
Nebr., in October. 

Prof. Glenn Einspahr addressed the 
Northern Nebraska Teachers’ Conference in 
October on higher education at Concordia, 
Seward. 
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ConcorpiIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 


Senior College President Installed. — On 
October 23 Dr. Martin J. Neeb was installed 
as first president of the new Concordia 
Senior College in a special vesper service 
in Bethlehem Church, Fort Wayne. Dr. 
Walter Lichtsinn, Third Vice-President of 
Synod, was the officiant in charge of the 
rite of installation. The sermon was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Oliver Harms of Houston, Tex., 
chairman of the committee on colleges and 
seminaries of Synod’s Board of Directors. 
Dr. Harms told his audience: “We must ever 
keep in mind the objectives of the ministry 
of our church, finding and imparting eternal 
truths. We therefore must always recog- 
nize the importance of finding and impart- 
ing true knowledge.” Others officiating at 
the service were Dr. Walter C. Birkner, 
representing Synod’s Board for Higher Edu- 
cation; Prof. Herbert G. Bredemeier, repre- 
senting the faculty of Concordia College, of 
which he is president; and the Rev. Arno 
Scholz, senior pastor of Bethlehem Church. 

Participating in the processional were 
clergymen of the Fort Wayne area, repre- 
sentatives of Synod’s Board for Higher 
Education and of Synod’s fourteen colleges 
and seminaries, the faculty of Concordia 
College, and the members of the Senior 
College Board of Control. The A Cappella 
Choir of Concordia College, under the 
direction of Mr. Herbert Nuechterlein, and 
Mr. Oscar Albers, organist of Bethlehem 
Church, provided special music for the 
service. A reception for Dr. and Mrs. Neeb 
was held in the cafeteria following the 
service. 

The new Senior College, the first of its 
kind in Protestant ministerial training, is now 
under construction on a 187-acre site, five 
miles from downtown Fort Wayne. It will 
have a staff of 21 teachers, three adminis- 
trators, three resident counselors, and a 
librarian. The new college is designed to 
accommodate 450 students and will serve 
the entire United States and Canada. 

Elected to Senior College. — On Oc- 
tober 21 and 22 Synod’s Board of Electors 
met in Fort Wayne and elected the follow- 
ing as members of the new Senior College 
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faculty: Dr. Richard R. Caemmerer of Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, as academic 
dean; Prof. Lando C. Otto of St. Paul’s 
College, Concordia, Mo., as librarian; Prof. 
Oscar T. Walle, president of California Con- 
cordia College, Oakland, as head of the 
department of natural sciences; and the Rev. 
Edward W. Wessling, student pastor at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Professor Schnedler Receives Call. — Con- 
cordia Church of Fort Wayne has extended 
a call to Prof. E. Schnedler of Concordia 
College to become associate pastor of the 
congregation. Professor Schnedler has 
served as registrar of Concordia for 41 years 
and as assistant pastor of Concordia Church 
for 37 years. The Rev. Osmar Lehenbauer 
is the senior pastor of Concordia Church. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
St. PauL, MINN. 

Record Enrollment. — Final enrollment 
figures show that 470 students are in atten- 
dance; approximately 200 are enrolled in the 
high school division. Sixty-five per cent of 
the student body are residents of Minnesota. 

Chapel Dedication. — On Sunday, No- 
vember 18, the Dr. Martin Graebner Chapel 
was dedicated. The Rev. Martin L. Graeb- 
ner of Chicago, son of the sainted Dr. 
Graebner, preached the dedicatory sermon. 
Special features of the chapel include: 
church pews equipped with kmeelers, a 
choir loft, a Wicks pipe organ, colored glass 
windows, and a chapel bell tower adjacent 
to the structure. The chapel answers a long- 
felt need for a properly appointed building 
designed to be used solely for divine serv- 
ices and worship. 


Annual Fall Open House. — In connection 
with the chapel dedication Concordia Col- 
lege held its fall open house. After the 
dedication services the Concordia Guild 
served supper to the visitors and students. 
In the evening the new concert grand Gro- 
trian-Steinweg piano was put into use for 
the first time. Bernhard Weiser of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota presented a concert on 
this imported piano, the only one of its kind 
in the Twin Cities, 

Lutheran Teachers Conference. — Octo- 
ber 20—21 the Wisconsin and Missouri 
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Synod Teachers of Minnesota met at Trinity 
Lutheran Church and School at Rochester, 
Minn. Prof. Victor Hildner delivered a 
paper on “School Music.” Prof. Arthur M. 
Ahlschwede presented a paper on “Public 
Relations as It Concerns the Christian Day 
School Teacher.” Other interesting features 
of the program included a panel discussion 
of “Christmas Eve Services” and a tour of 
the famed Mayo Clinic. 


Reformation Festival Observance. — Octo- 
ber 24—-31 was set aside as Reformation 
Emphasis Week. Special effort was made 
in the classrooms to indicate the significance 
of the Reformation period. Also, the library 
displayed collections of books appropriate to 
the occasion. On October 28 and 29 the 
Luther film was shown on the campus. Sun- 
day, October 30, a mass Reformation serv- 
ice sponsored by the Synodical Conference 
churches of the Twin Cities was held in the 
Lutheran Memorial Center. Massed adult 
and children choirs presented special music; 
Dr. W. A. Poehler delivered the Reformation 
Day sermon. At 6:30 A.M. on Monday, 
October 31, the student body gathered about 
the Luther statue for the annual Reforma- 
tion Day chapel service. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


Opening and Enrollment. — _ School 
opening at our Austin Concordia suffered a 
delay of two weeks, due to the complete 
remodeling of Kilian Hall, held up by strikes 
in the companies supplying materials. On 
September 18, however, our Concordia 
ushered in its 30th school year with a divine 
service in the parish hall of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church of Austin. The Rev. Guido 
Merkens of San Antonio applied 2 Tim. 3: 
14-17 to the hearts and minds of the student 
body, which, for the first time in the 
history of our Austin Concordia, included 
women preparing for the teaching profession 
in our parish schools. 

Our total enrollment now stands at 143. 
Of these, 68 are ministerial students, 68 
teacher-training, and seven are general- 
education students — 120 men and 23 
women. A number of general-education ap- 
plicants had to be denied admission for lack 
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of room even though one faculty residence 
has been turned into a boys’ dorm to house 
fourteen students that Kilian Hall could not 
accommodate. We have twelve non-resident 
students. 


New Staff Members. — The official family 
of the school presents several new faces: 
Mr. Lester Bayer, M. Ed., a River Forest 
graduate, formerly principal of the school in 
Temple, Tex., assistant professor and director 
of teacher training; Miss Mildred Marohn, 
dean of women, a Seward graduate, taught 
last at Port Arthur, Tex.; Mrs. Saults, house- 
mother and school nurse, from Miami, Fla.; 
Arnold Trappe, a River Forest graduate, ad- 
ditional instructor in music; the Rev. Richard 
Graef, formerly pastor at Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., instructor in English; Mr. Marion 
Heinitz, B. A., instructor and dean of men; 
Miss Doris Knippa. 

These new staff members were inducted 
into office in Trinity Church at Austin. The 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. Roland 
Wiederaenders, President of the Texas Dis- 
trict. The rite of induction was performed 
by Concordia’s president. 

President Dedicates Prison Chapel. — 
A unique privilege came to Dr. Beto as 
a member of the State Prison Board in con- 
nection with the erection of a chapel on one 
of the largest prison farms at Huntsville. 
He had the distinction of giving the chapel 
the encouraging name “The Chapel of 
Hope.” He was consulted on_ various 
features of the chapel, especially as to the 
style and character of the chapel’s interior 
arrangement. At the dedication of the 
chapel on October 9 the Board requested 
Dr. Beto to preach the sermon and to per- 
form the rite of dedication according to a 
form which Dr. Beto had submitted. Presi- 
dent Beto had complete and sole control of 
the entire service and, officiating in his black 
cassock, he addressed the vast audience on 
the question “Why a Chapel?” 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

Opening and Enrollment. — “Thou shalt 
have no other gods before Me,” was the 
theme of the sermon delivered by President 
Coates at the service that marked the open- 
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ing of Concordia’s fifty-first year. A student 
body of 108, second largest in the history 
of the school, attended the service, 49, or 
about 46 per cent of them, new students. 
This year the high school slightly outnum- 
bers the college, with 58 students to the 
college’s 50. The college is evenly divided 
between boys and girls. Of the male stu- 
dents enrolled, 66 are preparing for either 
the ministry or the teaching profession. 
Three of the college girls are enrolled in 
the deaconess-training program. 

New Staff Member.— The Rev. John 
Scheck has been added to the faculty this 
year. Mr. Scheck graduated from Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, last June, and before 
beginning his teaching duties at Portland 
he attended summer school at Washington 
University, St. Louis. He is teaching history 
and religion and serving as housemaster in 
the high school dormitory. 

Golden Anniversary.— On September 11 
a special anniversary service was held in the 
college chapel to commemorate Dr. F. W. J. 
Sylwester’s fifty years of service to the Lord 
at Concordia. Dr. Sylwester was chosen by 
the leaders of the church to head the col- 
lege when it was begun in 1905. He is still 
teaching and serving as full-time librarian. 

Literary Productions by President. — Con- 
cordia Publishing House has just completed 
the printing of a new book by Dr. Thomas 
Coates, The Chapel Hour. It is a selection 
of the chapel addresses he delivered during 
the past several years. This summer, too, 
his Doctor’s thesis was published and dis- 
tributed to the libraries of all our synodical 
schools. Its title is The Making of a Minister. 

Dr. Coates was at Wheat Ridge, Colo., 
the last week end in September to deliver 
the sermon at the fiftieth anniversary of 
our Synod’s rest home for tuberculosis 
patients. 

Campus Activities. — $1,000 collected by 
the students in their weekly chapel offer- 
ings over the past two years was sent to 
Formosa to erect a new chapel in that 
mission field. 

The Concordia Guild held its eighteenth 
annual Concordia Day on the campus on 
September 28. Over three hundred women 
registered. The theme for the day’s sessions 
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was based on Phil. 3:14: “The High Call- 
ing of God in Christ.” The main speaker 
for the event was Miss Lala Handorf, Con- 
cordia’s dean of women. The Guild de- 
cided to purchase or assist in purchasing 
the following items: kitchen and dining-hall 
equipment, bed springs, a practice Orgatron, 
an office addressograph, basketball uni- 
forms, bedspreads, a dryer for the men’s 
dormitory. These are in addition to their 
annual projects, which total nearly $1,000. 

Concordia is again host to the Lutheran 
Bible Institute of this area. Classes to train 
lay people to become more effective King- 
dom workers are held every Tuesday eve- 
ning for an eight-week period. The enroll- 
ment for the course is nearly 200. Several 
of the faculty members of the college are 
again offering courses in the Institute this 
year. 

Plans for New Dormitory. — Plans for the 
erection of a new girls’ dormitory on our 
campus are rapidly reaching completion. 
Faculty members and students have been 
devoting their evenings and Sundays to pre- 
senting Concordia’s dire need for adequate 
housing for its coeds, The response of the 
members of the Northwest District has been 
heartening. It is hoped that by Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, enough money will have been 
pledged or contributed to let a contract so 
that the dormitory will be ready for oc- 
cupancy when school begins next Sep- 
tember. 

St. Joun’s CoLLECcE 
WINFIELD, KAns. 


Enrollment. — The sixty-third school year 
was begun with a service in the college 
chapel on Tuesday, September 6. Presi- 
dent C. S, Mundinger preached the sermon. 
Enrollment figures are as follows: Junior 
College, 334; Academy, 114; total, 448; 
new students in the Junior College, 166; in 
the Academy, 57; total, 223. Ministerial 
students number 150. The teacher-training 
enrollment is 159. There are 223 women 
students. Germany and Korea are repre- 
sented in the student body. 

Summer Activities of Staff Members.— 
The following continued their studies at 
universities during the past summer: the 
Rev. Wallace Behrhorst (Oklahoma), Mr. 
Thurman Cook (University of Wichita), 
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the Rev. Leland Teuscher and Mr. David 
Dautenhahn (Southwestern College), the 
Rev. Elmer Luessenhop (Colorado), Mr. 
E. C. Sieving (Chicago), the Rev. Harvey 
Stegemoeller (Washington University ), Miss 
Florence Stelzer (Columbia). Most mem- 
bers of the staff attended the Lutheran 
Faculties’ Conference in River Forest, Ill. 
Mr. R. J. Dumler attended the Mountain 
Plains Business Education Association con- 
vention in Denver, Colo. Mr. Dumler is 
treasurer of this organization. Prof. Erich 
Hopka, who was on leave of absence in 
1954—1955 on a teaching fellowship at the 
University of Colorado, completed the 
course work for the Doctor’s degree. Prof. 
G. A. Kuhlmann attended the Walther 
League convention in New York. Dr. W. H. 
Wente read the doctrinal essay at the Kan- 
sas District convention. 


Baden Hall. — Work on the remodeling 
of Baden Hall, the original college build- 
ing, is under way, and it is expected that 
the building will be ready for occupancy by 
February 1, 1956. When completely re- 
modeled, the building will serve as a men’s 
dormitory for 120 occupants. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, CANADA 


Ground Breaking for New Dormitory. — 
Ground-breaking ceremonies were held at 
the site of the new girls’ dormitory at Con- 
cordia on October 18, 1955. President 
Walter M. Wangerin conducted the special 
service, basing his meditation on Ps. 127:1. 
Prof. Arnold Guebert served as liturgist, 
and Miss Donata Hippe, chairman of the 
Women’s Council, also participated in the 
service, which was attended by the stu- 
dents, faculty, and other friends of Chris- 
tian education. The construction of this 
dormitory unit, costing $106,000 and hous- 
ing 40 young women in addition to a resi- 
dent counselor, will enable the college to 
emphasize its teacher-training program, par- 
ticularly for college women. Currently, Con- 
cordia has 22 teacher-training students en- 
rolled and is offering this program on the 
college level for the first time this year. 


Extension of Music Curriculum. — In ad- 
dition to an introductory music course, 
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classes have been established for piano and 
organ students for the first time under the 
direction of Prof. Erich A. von Fange. This 
program, plus band, male chorus, and mixed 
choir, gives Concordia students maximum 
musical opportunities with the limited facil- 
ities available. 


Staff Members Continue Studies. —A num- 
ber of staff members are continuing their 
academic work at the University of Alberta 
during the current school year: President 
Walter M. Wangerin, Rev. Clyde Kaminska, 
Miss Dorothy Schmidt, Prof. Albert Riep, 
and Prof. Erich von Fange. The provincial 
Ministry of Education requires some addi- 
tional university of each new staff member 
for a teaching credential. 


Welcoming and Recognition Banquet. — 
Early in the school year a banquet was 
held in the college auditorium, honoring 
Concordia’s 50 new students and welcom- 
ing Dean von Fange and family to the staff. 
Special recognition was given to three mem- 
bers of the faculty: Prof. John H. Herreilers, 
who has served 25 years as business man- 
ager; Prof. Albert Riep, on the 15th anni- 
versary of his ordination; and Prof. Harold 
F. Witte, on the 10th anniversary of service 
on the faculty. 


St. Pauw’s COLLEGE 
ConcorpiA, Mo. 


Student Activities. — Fifty-one per cent 
of the students of St. Paul’s are participat- 
ing in the Warrensburg Community Concert 
Series this year. During the school term 
they will hear nine outstanding programs 
by nationally known artists such as the 
Paganini String Quartet, Ray Dudley, and 
the Tucson Boys Chorus. In addition a 
number of students are participating in the 
Ruth Seufert concert series in Kansas City. 

The library records show that the stu- 
dents are interested in furthering their cul- 
tural growth. More than one hundred rec- 
ords are checked out of the library on the 
average each week for students’ personal use 
in the residence halls. 

Instruction on stringed instruments is be- 
ing introduced this year. Twelve students 
have begun the study of violin, viola, and 
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cello and hope to be able to make a con- 
tribution to the annual Christmas concert. 
Approximately thirty per cent of the stu- 
dent body has voluntarily registered for 
piano and organ instruction this year. 
The float entered by the students in the 
parade of the Concordia Fall Festival again 
took first place. Competition was keen. 
The theme was patriotic, emphasizing that 
our freedom of today has its roots in the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. 


Death Strikes into College Family. — The 
St. Paul’s College family was deeply sad- 
dened by the death of Mrs. Natalie Mehl, 
the wife of President Lambert J. Mehl. Mrs. 
Mehl passed away on October 14 after an 
illness of almost a year. 


Meetings on Campus. — The pastors of 
the Concordia Circuit sponsored an institute 
for pastors, teachers, and laymen on the 
college campus, October 1—3. Lecturers 
were Dr. H. J. Boettcher, superintendent of 
Lutheran high schools of Chicago; Dr. Paul 
A. Zimmerman, president of Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward; Mr. Milton Car- 
penter, comptroller of the city of St. Louis; 
the Rev. R. J. Torgler of Emmaus Lutheran 
Church, St. Louis; and Prof. Lando C. Otto 
of the faculty of St. Paul’s. 

The annual meeting of the St. Paul’s Col- 
lege Association was held on the college 
campus October 23. Events for the day in- 
cluded the annual meeting, a tour of the 
campus which at the same time provided 
a panoramic view of student activities, and 
a banquet in the dining hall. 

Prof. Otto Receives Call. — At the time 
of this writing Prof. Lando C. Otto is con- 
sidering the call to become the librarian of 
the Fort Wayne Senior College. 


NEWS 


CONFERENCES 

The North and West Michigan Teachers’ 
Conference met at Peace Lutheran in Sag- 
inaw on October 12—14. 

The South and East Michigan Teachers’ 
Conference met at the new Mount Clemens 
Lutheran School on October 20—21, 

The theme at both conferences was church 
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and home relationships, featuring the fol- 
lowing topics in workshop fashion: 
Scriptural basis for Proper Home- 
School Relationships 
Organizations (NPTL) and Informal 
Study Groups 
Parent-Teacher Conferences 
Home Visits 
Reporting Pupil Progress 
Parent Participation in School Program 
School-Community Relations (Pub- 
lic Relations) 
The Kansas Lutheran Teachers’ Conven- 
tion dates were October 81—November 2. 
There were reports by the — 


Chairman of the District Board of 
Education 

Executive Secretary of Parish Education 

Representative of the LEA 

Representative of the NLPTL 

Representative of St. John’s College 


There was an address by the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. The pa- 
pers included — 


A doctrinal essay on “The Applica- 
tion of Law and Gospel in School 
Discipline” 

Demonstrations in the Teaching of 
Reading 


DO YOU KNOW? 


School Catalog. — Two elementary school 
“catalogs” or “handbooks” of superb quality 
were received by the editors of LuTHERAN 
EpucaTion. One was prepared for Saint 
John’s Lutheran School, Forest Park, Il. 
Frederick Nohl is the principal. The other 
was prepared for Zion Lutheran School, 
Marengo, Ill. O. H. Linnemann is the prin- 
cipal. 

Learning by Television. — Some 12,000 
persons — enough to fill a large university 
—took television courses for credit last 
year. The courses have been offered by 44 
different institutions. 

Growth in Canada. — Canada’s school 
children have increased from 2,000,000 in 
1945 to 3,000,000 in 1955 —a 50-per-cent 
increase that has left many of the provincial 
school systems tottering under the load. 


Could Be. — The public schools of Cham- 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 
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paign, Ill., claim to have a better way to 
teach reading than either the phonics or 
the word-recognition method. Champaign 
pupils will begin by learning the vowels 
first, rather than consonants. Long sounds 
of the vowel will be taught first, then the 
short ones; next will come consonant sounds; 


then syllables, 


Wholesome Growth. — Superintendent 
S. J. Roth reports an increase of 533 pupils 
in the Lutheran schools of Michigan during 
the past year. Three new schools were 
opened, and 19 new classrooms were added. 
The enrollment of the 104 elementary 
schools is now 18,365. 


It All Helps. — Officials of the Eastman 
Kodak Company have announced an aid- 
to-education plan calling for an expenditure 
of $300,000 to be allocated among 50 pri- 
vately supported colleges. 


TV and Reading. — It seems that TV is 
responsible for a drop-off in fiction reading 
and a marked increase in nonfiction reading. 


Education in the News. — It is generally 
agreed that education’s story is not being 
adequately told in the press. Whatever is 
said pertains primarily to the school plants 
rather than to purposes, programs, and 
processes. There seems to be more concern 
for publicity than for a much-needed con- 
tinuing program of public relations, 


Change of Mind.—On October 12 the 
delegates to the national convention of the 
American Legion approved a_ resolution 
condemning the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
as subversive and calling for abolition of 
the United States national commission for 
UNESCO. 

Prior to the convention, a committee of 
the Legion, after an 18-month investigation, 
concluded that the UNESCO is not athe- 
istic, not Communistic, and not favorable 
toward world government. It stated that 
all charges to that effect were “utterly 
without foundation.” 


Sehr Gut.— American colleges and uni- 
versities are host this year to some 33,000 
foreign students. 

A Change of Complexion.— More than 
1,000 Negro students attend 100 universities 


1955] 


which up to a few years ago were re- 
stricted to whites. 


An Acidy Statement. — Only one high 
schoo] student in 18 is enrolled in a chem- 
istry course, complains the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. 


Good Reasons: Five major reasons (in or- 
der of their importance) why young people 
get into trouble are listed by the National 
Probation and Parole Association. They are 
inadequate recreation, lack of religion, con- 
flict between parents, parental indifference, 
and the fact that the mother is working. 

How Sad! — According to the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War: 

1. The Chinese or Korean captors often 
knew more about American politics and 
American history than did the American 
prisoners, 

2. The captive American boys “knew very 
little about their America.” 


8. The American boys knew very little 
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about Communism and almost nothing at 
all about its fallacies. 


To the Rescue: — In Wilmington, Del., a 
branch of the American Association Uni- 
versity Women recruited 54 college grad- 
uates interested in teaching, to serve as 
part-time teachers in the public schools. 


Earnings: — Between 1940 and 1954 the 
real income of the average industrial worker 
has increased by almost one half. Physi- 
cians have enjoyed an increase of about 
80% in their real incomes. Lawyers, on the 
other hand, have had an increase of only 
10%. But college faculty members have 
fallen behind in their real income by 5%. 

Prospective Teacher Day: —Iowa com- 
munities observed Prospective Teacher Day 
on November 7. The purpose of the Day 
was to interest youngsters in entering the 
teaching profession. Last year 41 Iowa 
colleges held programs presenting teaching 
as a career to over 4,000 high school 
students, 


KEEp STanpaRps Hicu. — In this modern world neither free speech, nor 
a free press, nor popular government, nor universal education, can long endure 
without a well-educated and constantly renewed supply of professional teachers. 
For if the character and quality of teachers are neglected, free speech will 
become ignorant talk, a free press will become merely another means of propa- 
ganda, popular government will become shoddy government, and universal 
education will become sterile and perfunctory. — WAuRINE WALKER, Presi- 


dent, NEA. 


Our Contributors 


RAyMoNnD SurBurG, professor, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


ALFRED SCHMIEDING, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


MarTHA BORNEMANN, teacher, Emmaus Lutheran School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Hizpa MoE..er, teacher, Emmaus Lutheran School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Marcor SCHEUTZE, teacher of primary grades, St. John Lutheran School, Lewiston, Minn. 


Haroxp F. Gorcuen, teacher at Central Lutheran School, New Haven, Ind. 


Leroy LAEDER, principal, Holy Ghost Lutheran School, Monroe, Mich. 


Corrigendum 


In the October issue, page 52, the first sentence in paragraph six should read: “Seven 
years later, in 1864, Synod established its first separate (not private) teachers’ seminary 


in Addison, Ill.” 


Summoned to Rest 


Frep A. MerscuKeE, Chicago, Ill., on February 26, 1953, at the age of 76. He had 
spent 14 years teaching in Lutheran schools at Pierce, Nebr., and St. Mark’s, Chicago, 
when he found it advisable to leave the teaching profession and take up another vocation. 

Witi1aM J. L. Hacker, emeritus, Detroit, Mich., on February 24, 1955, at the age 
of 80. For 51 years, from 1898 till his retirement in 1944, he had served as Lutheran 
teacher at the following schools: St. John’s, Peru, Ind.; St. James, Quincy, Ill.; St. John’s, 
Defiance, Ohio; and Immanuel, Detroit, Mich. 

Wattuer H. Martrues, Detroit, Mich., on May 28, 1955, at the age of 65. He had 
served the church for 46 years as teacher, organist, and choir director at St. John’s, Meriden, 
Conn., and Bethany, Detroit. He had been chairman of the Detroit Teachers’ Conference 
for 15 years and a member of the board of the Detroit Lutheran High School for 9 years. 

AvoLF MEInoHM, Milwaukee, Wis., on May 30, 1955, at the age of 72. He had served 
as Lutheran teacher since 1903 for more than 20 years at Bristol, Conn.; Harvard, Conn.; 
and in the South, when he found it advisable to leave the teaching profession and take 
up another vocation. While in Milwaukee, he served his congregation as elder and in 
various other capacities. 

CurisTIAN P. M. Marxwortn, emeritus, Los Angeles, Calif., on June 7, 1955, at the 
age of nearly 77. He had taught for a period of 26 years in Lutheran schools of Zion, 
Portland, Oreg.; St. John’s, Racine, Wis.; and Trinity, Los Angeles, Calif. In 1925 he had 
retired from teaching. 

Grorce P. Wor, emeritus, Monroe, Nebr., on June 28, 1955, at the age of 72. He 
had served for 46 years as teacher in Lutheran schools at New Orleans, La.; Lone Elm, Mo.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; and Columbus, Nebr. In 1948 he had retired in consideration of his health. 


THEODORE JOHN BRAUN, emeritus, Detroit, Mich., on June 24, 1955, at the age of 73. 
He had served for 34 years as teacher in St. Stephen’s Lutheran school, Detroit. In 1985 
he had discontinued teaching. During the last seven years of his life he had served the 
Michigan District as treasurer of its Church Extension Board. 


ARTHUR MESSERSCHMIDT, Dolton, Ill., on July 24, 1955, at the age of 55. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher, organist, and choir director for 17 years at Sylvan Grove, Kans., 
Calumet City, Ill., and Steger, Ill. In 1938 he had discontinued teaching. 


Henry W. BEHNKE, emeritus, Whittemore, Iowa, on September 10, 1955, at the age 
of 69. He had served the church at Wittemore, Iowa, for 47 years as teacher, organist, 
and choir director until his retirement in 1952. 


Joun E. Porzcer, Indianapolis, Ind., on September 18, 1955, at the age of 69. He had 
taught for 24 years in Emmaus Lutheran School at Indianapolis, when his interest in science 
persuaded him to join the faculty of Butler University in Indianapolis. During the past 
several decades of his life he made intensive studies of climate and forests in eastern North 
America, which caused him to be internationally recognized as an authority in paleobotany. 
He held membership in various scientific organizations. He made a worthy contribution 
to our cause of Christian education in 1931 with his Curriculum for the Teaching of Science 
in the Lutheran Elementary Schools. 


Traucotr F, Wunverticu, Chicago, Ill., on October 4, 1955, at the age of 65. He 
had served for 43 years as teacher, principal, organist, and choir director in the following 
Lutheran congregations: Trinity, Willow Springs, Ill.; Trinity, West Chicago, Ill.; Beth- 
lehem, St. Louis, Mo.; and St. Andrew’s, Chicago, Ill. In 1958 ill health had required him 
to retire. 

Donatp Roy Ipet, Rosebud, Mo., on October 14, 1955, at the age of 18. He was 
a student at Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill., who had enrolled as a fresh- 
man in September. Donald was on his way home for the week end to attend the observation 
of the 50th anniversary of his home congregation in Rosebud. As he was driving along 


U.S. Highway 66 between St. Louis and Rosebud, he had a head-on collision with a truck 
which resulted in his instant death. 


